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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir will not be pretended by anyone with any respect for 
facts that our present Conservative Government was con- 

firmed in power at the General Election for 
any the purpose of continuing the Coalition 

foreign policy. It was common ground 
last year, when at last the much enduring politicians of 
the Carlton Club were constrained by outside pressure to 
rise and smash the Welsh Dictatorship, that the country 
detested Mr. Lloyd George’s ceaseless, sleepless efforts to 
transfer the main burdens of the Great War from German 
to Allied shoulders. Englishmen of all classes, to say 
nothing of Englishwomen, were completely bewildered by 
“the sea change”? undergone by the Coalition Cabinet 
the moment it had secured its mammoth majority in 1918 
by categorical promises to make Germany pay what she 
owed the nations upon whom she had wantonly forced war. 
From that day to this there has been no explanation of 
this enigma. There had been no necessity for holding a 
General Election after the Armistice. There was no need 
whatsoever to “‘ ginger up” British opinion by depicting 
the awful things that Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Eric Geddes, 
and other orators would do to the Germans now that they 
had got them down. The ex-Kaiser was to be tried as a 
preliminary to hanging. Germany was to be bled white 
by Reparations and war costs. Our Electors did not 
know, when defrauded of their votes, that behind their 
backs Mr. Lloyd George had “sold the pass” to President 
Wilson by pledging Great Britain to waive her entire claim 
for war costs against the enemy. We have always regarded 
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this as an act of unspeakable treachery which, in more 
robust communities, would have inevitably involved the 
impeachment of its perpetrator, whose guilt was aggravated 
by his subsequently obtaining a Parliamentary majority by 
concealing what he had done and by making false promises 
which he knew he could not redeem and which he cap 
never have had any intention of attempting to fulfil 
Having won the elections and having secured another 
spell of power, incidentally taking the precaution of sur. 
rounding himself with obsequious colleagues unable or 
unwilling to gainsay him, the Coalition Prime Minister 
opened—stealthily at first and through the instrumentality 
of such Opposition journals as the Westminster Gazette and 
the Manchester Guardian—that pro-German propaganda of 
which the Rue Nitot (where he and his staff were installed 
for the Paris Peace Conference) became the centre. The 
immediate German danger being removed when the 
“Cease Fire”? sounded, Mr. Lloyd George resumed his pre 
war proclivities, and from that day onwards his influence 
behind the scenes—and whenever he dared to manifest, 
before the scenes—has been exerted with the object of 
sparing the major criminals of the Great War the legiti- 
mate penalties of defeat, and violating the pledges ito 
which the Coalition owed the fact that it was still mix 
governing the country. 


WE may be told that this rapid substitution of the “ peace 
mind” for the “ war mind,” this “‘ magnanimity towards 
7 fallen foe,’ so far from discrediting Mr. 

— Lloyd George, greatly redounds to hi 
. honour, being “strictly in accordance 
with the best traditions of British statesmanship,” ete 
Admittedly, on one condition it would not have beet 
dishonourable in a moral sense, however rash and foolish 
in the case of Prussianized Germany—to conciliate whom 
is like conciliating a hornet or a crocodile—namely, if the 
then Prime Minister had publicly proclaimed his conversion 
immediately after the Armistice and before the Genenl 
Election. It was the least return he could make for the 
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magnificent, unmurmuring manner in which his Govern- 
ment had been supported by the British people throughout 
the war, despite its glaring blunders. Mr. Lloyd George 
might have thus appealed to the country: 


If you give us another majority, I and my colleagues shall attend the 
Peace Conference with the firm intention of making a peace which will know 
neither victors nor vanquished. This policy will no doubt involve further 
heavy sacrifices on the part of British taxpayers, though not so heavy as they 
apprehend, as the Government have already pledged Great Britain to pay all 
her own war costs by the undertaking to that effect recently given to the 
President of the United States. We bear no ill-will to the Germans, despite 
their responsibility for the hideous blood bath into which they plunged 
civilization, any more than for the methods of barbarism with which they 
waged the war. We fully realize that in treating them with magnanimity 
we may have difficulties with our French Allies, who appear unable to forget 
that their richest departments were invaded and devastated, and who dread 
a repetition of that experience should Germany be exempted from making 
reparation. His Majesty’s Ministers are, however, so bent on appeasement 
that although, out of deference to the susceptibilities of the Dominions we 
are unfortunately unable to return any German colony, we are prepared to 
separate ourselves from France should she attempt to penalize her neighbour 
and refuse to exhibit a generous and forgiving spirit and let bygones be 
bygones. We are so convinced that ours is the only way to a stable and 
enduring peace that if our views are not acceptable to our countrymen we 
shall gladly transfer the task of treaty-making to other Plenipotentiaries, 
reserving to ourselves full liberty of action in positions of greater freedom and 
less responsibility. 


Such an appeal might not have been good electioneering, 
but it would have been straightforward and honest, and 
would have entitled Mr. Lloyd George—from the Opposition 
Benches—to preach the pro-German anti-French policy 
with which he has long been obsessed. But frankness was 
out of the question. It would have savoured too much of 
that “honesty to the verge of simplicity’? which is the 
bugbear of Welsh wizards. The “smart thing” was to 
trick the British people out of their votes by pretending 
to be anti-German and then, without so much as a word of 
warning, play the German game in office. 


Such was the “ broad-minded statesmanship” which our 
Highbrows, Mugwumps, and Defeatists, who began to be 
. vocal now that their skins were safe, inspired— 
ma Broad = fattering Mr. Lloyd George by comparing his 
role in Paris to that of Castlereagh at the 

Vienna Conference a hundred years earlier, and _ loftily 
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assuming that as Britain was safe, thanks to the disap. 
pearance of German sea power, our Continental Allies didn’t 
matter. It is very easy to be “ broad-minded” at the 
expense of other people, but it is not statesmanship at 
the conclusion of a life and death struggle, during which 
Civilization literally trembled in the balance, for one of 
the Allies to exploit the victorious Alliance in order to 
make the world temporarily safe for itseli—as we did when, 
with the aid of M. Clemenceau, we extinguished the German 
Overseas Empire at the Peace Conference—and then to 
obstruct every proposal to make the world safe for such 
Powers as France and Poland, whose existence is no legs 
precious to them than ours is to us. It was Germany’s 
Continental neighbours that had borne the brunt of her 
onslaught, who had suffered the horrors of invasion and 
occupation by experts in ruthlessness, who hoped to put 
them permanently out of action in peace as in war. To 
guard themselves against any recurrence of this ordeal was 
the sacred duty of their Governments in drafting the Peace 
Treaty. It should have been an obligation of honour to 
the British Government to do by our Allies what Allied 
statesmanship had done by us when it snuffed out that 
insidious ‘‘ freedom of the seas”? which, but for French 
support, might have been incorporated in the Treaty of 
Versailles with the League of Nations. It was plainly a 
British interest that France should not merely be safe but 
feel safe after all she had gone through, and we had gone 
through, during the preceding four years as the penalty of 
underrating the German plot during the period of its 
incubation from 1900 to 1914, and perversely neglecting 
serious counter-preparations. 


Unuaprity, our Bourbons, who had learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing during the Great War, were too busy i 

reverting to type, now it was all over, to 
pe heat heed such considerations. M. Clemenceat 

found himself engaged in a single-handed 
struggle on behalf of a devastated Continent against Anglo 
Saxon politicians who ultimately manceuvred France into 
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the League of Nations by formally pledging the support of 
their countries in the event of another unprovoked German 
aggression. But although this undertaking assumed the 
form of a signed treaty which the French Government 
was entitled to take seriously, it proved to be another 
“scrap of paper,” disappearing in the vortex of American 
politics. No doubt President Wilson’s signature to the 
Franco-American Defence Pact was subscribed in all good 
faith, but in the light of after events, it is somewhat 
strange that any statesman of his experience and intimate 
knowledge of the working of the American Constitution 
had ever expected to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority of a Senate with which’ his Administration was at 
daggers drawn and with few of whose members he was on 
speaking terms. Presumably, as an incurable optimist, at 
that time, Mr. Wilson could not conceive even a Republican 
Senate opposing his wishes. Still more strange was the 
gratuitous insertion in the Franco-British Defence Pact of a 
proviso making its validity depend on the ratification of 
its twin by the United States Senate! What were we to 
Hecuba or Hecuba to us? This mystery has never been 
cleared up. Was it inspired by pure folly, by the astound- 
ing delusion encouraged by Anglo-American Highbrows that 
such a clause in our treaty would stimulate the Washington 
Senate to ratify President Wilson’s draft on the “‘ blood is 
thicker than water” principle? Everything was possible 
in the amazing atmosphere in which Mr. Lloyd George 
moved and lived and had his being in those exciting times. 
Or was this condition devised by persons who intelligently 
anticipated that the American Senate would refuse to 
ratify and thus automatically invalidate the British 
Guarantee ? In this connection the last number of the 
Round Table (September 1923), which, like some previous 
numbers, exudes Francophobia presumably in order to 
poison the atmosphere of the coming Imperial Conference 
against the Entente, is illuminating. The usual abuse of 
France is emphasized by a specific denunciation of the 
Defence Treaty of 1919, which we are pleasurably reminded 
“lapsed with its rejection by the Senate of the United 
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States.” Our Highbrow organ continues: ‘“‘ At one time 
Great Britain would probably have been willing to go on 
with it alone, as was proposed at Cannes; but the recent 
policy of France has probably destroyed all chance of any 
such guarantee being given, and has reduced the Entente 
Cordiale to a very slender tie.” 


ANOTHER article in the same periodical on ‘“‘ France and 
Germany ”’ is still more explicit. ‘“‘ We are not in favour 

. of offering any special military guarantee or 
wane: Tite pact to Palak: ~ is! Baek tie arrangement, 
whether direct or under the egis of the League of Nations, 
would inevitably involve us too deeply in Continental poli- 
tics, and the differences between our own standpoint and 
that of France are fundamental.” In face of the intimacy 
between Round Tablers and Mr. Lloyd George during and 
since the Paris Peace Conference, the present attitude of 
our contemporary, synchronizing as it does with the ex 
Premier’s anti-French campaign in the Hearst Press, makes 
us wonder whether the British guarantee was ever intended by 
its authors to be anything more than a “scrap of paper.” 
It may have been one of those astute ruses in which a certain 
type of political tactician excels. We are only guessing, as 
we do not know. As “ tactics,’ making our Pact dependent 
on a Republican Senate’s ratification of a Democratic 
treaty becomes intelligible. It were worthy of Highbrows 
to inveigle France into the League of Nations by pledging 
British support against future German aggression and then 
to throw her over partly because we eschew ‘“ Continental 
politics,” and partly because France is herself now “im 
possible.” What, we may ask, is the League of Nations but 
a perilous plunge into “Continental politics’ ? We also 
note that Lord Robert Cecil, our representative on that 
body, by no means regards the French as “ impossible” 
when he needs French support to keep his end up at Geneva. 
Have we any right to be surprised, in view of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s performances and the anxiety of his Round Table 
associates and admirers to shed the Entente, that French 
men have revived their former suspicions of us which 
crystallized in that hateful, sinister phrase,‘ Perfide Albion ”? 
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Ir was all very well for The Times to strike a different note 
from the Round Table as it became obvious that France 
was winning in the Ruhr, thanks to her 
wisdom in turning a deaf ear to the advice 
lavished on her from London, just as M. Poincaré remained 
impervious to the gutter-sniping of which he has been the 
objective. It was only in the middle of August that Lord 
Qurzon was threatening “separate action’ unless France 
instantly came to heel—The Times driving the threat 
home in a menacing leading article. But by the middle of 
September the Curzonian bluff had failed, and the Geneva 
chaos had taught British Politicians and Journalists that 
the Entente had its uses. We then got another song 
from The Times (September 19th) : 

We in this country particularly desire that to the limit of her capacity 
Germany shall pay what she owes for the devastation which her armies 
wrought. Opinion remains firm upon that point. It also remains perfectly 
frm in its willingness to guarantee France against unprovoked aggression. 
The two questions are quite separate and the second can hardly be called 
urgent. But M. Poincaré, in the last of the speeches which he regularly 
delivers on Sundays, dwelt almost exclusively upon it, and we therefore take 
the opportunity to repeat our conviction that the public opinion of this 


country has always favoured any rational scheme for guaranteeing the safety 
of France hereafter. 


The Times 


We feel sure that, under present proprietorship and editor- 
ship, The Times only does what it believes to be right, and 
that any variation of attitude is due to the heavy burden 
self-sacrificingly shouldered in Printing House Square of 
“supporting the foreign policy of the Government of the 
day” when that policy consists of damnosa hereditas taken 
over by a Conservative Government from the Coalition, 
together with the impossible personage who in conducting 
it proceeds from gaffe to gaffe. Those of us who seek to 
allay French suspicions of British policy because, unlike the 
Round Table and its City and bureaucratic confederates (who 
are little better than anarchists in European affairs), we 
desire to preserve and strengthen the Entente as a bulwark 
of Civilization, are constrained to recognize that recent 
events have both justified France’s mistrust of her London 
lecturers and strikingly vindicated M. Poincaré’s calm and 
steadfast attitude. He has remained in the Ruhr despite 
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German Passive Resistance, which derived no little ep. 
couragement from London from the day of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s disastrous decision to part company with France, 
The Poincaré policy has survived the portentous admoni- 
tions of Downing Street conveyed in sententious speeches, 
provocative dispatches, and offensive leading articles. Ij 
now holds the field. We sincerely hope that a disagreeable 
and dangerous chapter of Anglo-French relations is finally 
closed. It could only gratify the foreign enemies of England 
and the domestic foes of the Baldwin Government. The 
latter make no concealment of their glee at the prospect 
of Conservatism committing suicide by adopting a policy 
inimical to every Conservative principle and purpose, and 
exasperating Conservatives all over the country, who have 
been asking themselves and one another in bewilderment 
*‘ what madness possesses the Cabinet that they allow our 
Foreign Minister to continue the intolerable, unpopular, 
anti-French, and pro-German, and therefore, anti-British 
policy which contributed to the downfall of the Coalition— 
how much longer will Lord Curzon be allowed to run amok 
abroad ?”’ 


WE affirm confidently that outside a few interested City 
circles, West End speculators in German currency or Ger 
man securities, and the usual bureaucrats, 
there is no appreciable approval of the foreign 
policy to which hitherto Lord Curzon has been allowed to 
commit his well-meaning but almost indecently innocent 
colleagues—except, of course, in the Radical and Socialist 
Parties. They are breast-high for Curzonianism, which kills 
two birds with one stone, and, moreover, birds which they 
had no hope of bringing down otherwise. It sacrifices an 
ally of England to an enemy. It demoralizes the Minis- 
terial rank and file and antagonizes those patriotic elements 
everywhere whose distrust of Radicalism and Socialism 
alone keeps a Conservative Government in power. The 
delight of all Liberals and Labourites at once again having 
their dirty work done for them by a professedly Conser- 
vative Government is as intelligible as would be the dismay 


Curzonians 
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of the Conservative Party if a Prime Minister we all per- 
sonally respect and are only too anxious to support deliber- 
ately decided that Lord Curzon’s ambition to wreck our 
international friendships and to reduce this country to 
isolation is to be the permanent policy of his Government. 
We infinitely prefer to regard it as a passing phase, a 

rsonal idiosyncrasy, an unhappy accident into which 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin allowed himself to be manceuvred 
through his preoccupation in other affairs, by the misleading 
information of those mischievous individuals who, whatever 
Party be in power, invariably have access to Downing 
Street. He had leisure last month at Aix-les-Bains to 
review the whole position, and unless his character and 
intelligence are completely misjudged by those who claim 
to know him best, his native sense and shrewdness should 
enable him to reconsider a foreign policy which could only 
spell disaster to National, Imperial, and Party interests 
without producing any counter-compensation. 


ENGLISHMEN, Frenchmen, and the world generally are 
entitled to hope that when two such sincere, straight- 

forward, able, and public-spirited men as the 
. French and British Prime Ministers meet in 
ll a prolonged private “ heart-to-heart” talk 

on Anglo-French problems, benefit must 
accrue to both countries and therefore to Europe. There 
had been keen satisfaction at the announcement that on 
his return from Aix-les-Bains Mr. Stanley Baldwin would 
stop in Paris for the express purpose of making the acquaint- 
ance of M. Poincaré, whom he had not previously met. IIl- 
informed Pressmen hastened to declare that the meeting 
would be a purely conventional and formal affair, limited 
to an exchange of courtesies. As their meeting of Sep- 
tember 19th proved to be nothing of the kind, our confréres 
flew to the opposite extreme and insisted on treating it 
a8 an epoch-making event, comparable to King Edward’s 
historic visit to Paris in 1903, which led directly to the 
Entente. Exaggeration is peculiarly mischievous in foreign 
affairs and unhappily there are many mischief-makers 
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working to wreck Anglo-French friendship and to mig. 
represent every incident in our mutual relations. The 
communiqué issued with the approval of the two Prime 
Ministers, who may be presumed to know what passed 
between them in their téte-d-téte, at which only the interpreter 
assisted, was in the following terms: 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of France and Great Britain took place 
this afternoon, of which they took advantage to proceed to an exchange of 
views on the general political situation. It is not to be expected that in the 
course of one meeting M. Poincaré and Mr. Baldwin were able to settle upon 
any definite solution, but they were happy to establish a common agreement 
of views and to discover that on no question is there any difference of purpose 
or divergence of principle which might impair the co-operation of the two 
countries, upon which depends so much the settlement and peace of the 
world. 

We cannot conceive why this unambiguous statement, 
containing as it does exactly what the British and French 
public wished to hear as the result of the meeting of the 
heads of their Governments, should cause any excitement 
or misunderstanding on either side of the Channel, except 
among the Marplots. To our mind it would be nothing 
less than a tragedy. if M. Poincaré and Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, who represent all that is best in their two countries, 
could meet without appreciating each other’s personalities 
and without reaching the large measure of agreement 80 
happily and cordially expressed in this much canvassed 
communiqué. But then we believe in the Entente. Ow 
chief anxiety is whether our Prime Minister will assert 
himself sufficiently in supporting it against its enemies in 
his own Cabinet, in the Treasury, to which he pays t00 
much deference, among his City friends, and the pro-German 
clique generally. 


THERE is one vital sentence in M. Poincaré’s admirable 
dispatch, which will be found elsewhere in this number, with 
ee disagree. We are not, however, surprised 

find it there, because, as we have pointed out 
more than once, official France is chiefly, if not exclusively, 
in contact with official England, and naturally and neces 
sarily forms its impressions of British policy and British 


which we profoundly and even vehemently 
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interests from the writings and speeches and conver- 
gations of British Officials, whether they be Ministers, 
Ambassadors, or Bureaucrats. These personages have 
made it their business to din into every Frenchman and 
every Belgian they come across that “the prosperity 
of England depends on the prosperity of Germany,” “ that 
this country can never get going until Germany gets 
going,” etc. However sceptical as to the soundness of this 
strange doctrine, our Allies are constrained to regard it 
as “the British view.” Hence the sentence to which we 
demur towards the close of the Poincaré dispatch: ‘No 
doubt it is a British interest that Germany should be raised 
up,” etc. Unofficial England—apart from speculators in the 
mark, investors in German securities, or German enterprise 
of any kind, International money-lenders, Highbrows, 
Mugwumps, and Defeatists—i.ce. the great mass of the 
British people, share the opinion so tersely expressed last 
January in Paris by Mr. Bonar Law, who declared that in 
4 material sense we should gain were Germany swallowed 
up by an earthquake for the simple and sufficient reason 
that she is our competitor rather than our customer. 
Ministers, ex-Ministers, and their mouthpieces in the Press 
may continue pretending that England would be ruined 
if Germany collapsed, without so far adducing a jot or 
tittle of anything approaching an argument in support of 
a thesis that is demonstrably absurd. Directly Germany 
is on her legs she will obviously proceed to knock us off 
ours. How then can it be suggested that it is “a British 
interest’ to raise her up—as well maintain that the 
prosperity of the Poincaré Ministry depends on the success 
of M. Tardieu—who lies in wait to destroy it—or the 
resuscitation of M. Joseph Caillaux. This sentence is 
illuminating as revealing the success of official England in 
misleading the French Prime Minister and in caricaturing 
the sentiments of unofficial England, whose interests are 
betrayed at every turn by Lord Curzon. 


Just as American “‘Isolationists ”? headed by such practical 
politicians as Senator Hiram Johnson of California (who, 
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pace Wall Street and the Round Table, has a big following 
in the States), vociferously demand that their co 
‘ should completely divorce itself from oy 
Lae Earope”” ‘“‘wicked old world” and concentrate on 
cultivating its own garden, so do our insular 
Isolationists, headed by Lord Beaverbrook, clamour for the 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the Continent, which ig 
to be left to stew in its own juice. There is much to be 
said from the American point of view for isolation, nor jg 
there much to be said against it from the European stand. 
point. American politicians are so incurably ignorant, and 
the bulk of the American Press is so hopelessly superficial on 
extra-American affairs, that Europe stands to gain mor 
than it would lose by the victory of Senator Johnson and 
his school, who at least have the modesty to acknowledge 
their own limitations as foreign experts. Being separated 
by three thousand miles from Europe, the United States 
can afford to wash its hands of the Eastern Hemispher, 
But our position is totally different, and plausible a 
Lord Beaverbrook’s propaganda may sound to those who 
don’t stop to think, we doubt whether it will make much 
way in a country that learnt from the Great War—if it 
learnt nothing else—that our fate is irrevocably bound up 
with that of our nearest neighbours, conspicuously France 
and Belgium. We could not abandon Europe if we would, 
for the simple reason that we are so near as to be a Com 
tinental Power. Indeed, we are measurably nearer than 
we were, and every year will diminish the distance, owing 
to the development of the submarine and the aeroplane, 
to which latter arm, as Mr. H. W. Wilson establishes in 
his frank and disquieting article, England is more vulnerable 
than she was—more vulnerable than she realizes. Every day 
the Daily Express exhorts the British Government to “ cut” 
the Continent—each successive fiasco being perverted to 
this propaganda, one of the latest appeals taking this form: 
A Poincaré-Stresemann bargain is in sight, with a complete reverse fot 
British diplomacy and with a complete disregard for British interests. After 
the fiasco over the Janina crisis, this would reduce British influence and prestige 


to the lowest point in our history. We have gone from blunder to blunder. 
The only way out is to recall our army from Cologne, disentangle ourselves 
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from the European chaos, and devote ourselves to the salvation of our trade 
and manufactures at home and in the peaceful regions outside Europe, The 
sooner we Clear out the larger will be our margin for recovery and reconstruction. 
The ass’s skin is shrinking rapidly. If we dilly-dally any longer it will be too 
late. Bring the army home, and let Europe save or lose itself! 

“To Hell with Europe” is not an exhilarating or a 
possible slogan. It would be just as wise for Frenchmen 
tosay: “To Hell with England.’’ If Europe went to hell, 
ie became Pan-Germanized, we should not be slow in 


following suit. 


(apraIn Foxcrort, the Member for Bath, has performed 
the notable, not to say unique, feat of touring Germany 
7” without being made a fool of by the astute 
ico , Teuton, who usually finds British and 
PS American politicians, no less than British 

and American journalists, such easy victims of his pro- 
paganda that to bring them down must be like shooting 
sitting pheasants. Parliamentarians, innocent of German 
psychology, habitually plunge into every booby trap that 
is presented to them, and return home to spread what- 
ever legend suits German interests. The fact that not 
one of the countless predictions of impending calamity 
which our simpletons have circulated ever since the Armistice 
inaugurated Germany’s determined and desperate efforts to 
cheat her creditors and escape the penalties of defeat, has 
so far been fulfilled in no way diminishes their credulity. 
In the winter of 1918-19 all German women and children 
were being “starved to death’’—throughout the Peace 
Conference Germany was “about to turn Bolshevist 
unless she is kindly treated by the Allies.” To-day she 
alternates between ‘total collapse” and “ dissolution ”’ 
unless the British Government can persuade France to 
evacuate the Ruhr. Sir Eric Geddes, the President of the 
Federation of British Industries, returned some months 
ago overflowing with every tale of woe he had imbibed 
on a flying visit to the Fatherland. The Kenworthys and 
Wedgwoods rend the air with their pitiful cries. Recently 
Sir Harry Brittain and Mr. Hanson, the Secretary of the 
British Commonwealth Union, unwittingly succumbed to 
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«German Measles” and threaten us with “the most appalli 

consequences ” unless we instantly deal with the Reparg. 
tions problem, to which France’s occupation of the Ru 
has been, we may say in passing, the only serious contriby. 
tion of the last five years. All the more credit to Captain 
Foxcroft, when so many colleagues fall, to have kept his head, 
and to have brought home a report of what he has seen with 
his own eyes, rather than what all Germans wish all English. 
men to see with their eyes, and usually persuade them to 
do so. By the courtesy of the Daily Mail, in which the 
Member for Bath’s illuminating impressions appeared, we ar 
permitted to reproduce in our Correspondence Section this 
valuable antidote to the rubbish that has appeared else. 
where, especially in the Sunday Press, which rarely 
misses an opportunity of exhibiting itself. We commend 
Captain Foxcroft’s observations to the F.B.I. and the 
B.C.U., which both stand in need of enlightenment on the 
twin problems of Reparation and Pan-Germanism. Should 
France succeed in convincing the Prussian Industrial Junker, 
as well as other Prussian Junkers, that war is not a paying 
proposition, Europe will have at least a “dog’s chance” 
of enjoying permanent peace, which we are told in al 
political perorations is “the greatest of British interests,” 


Ir might have been supposed that the Jingoes of Pacifism 
would rest content with their effort to pick a quarrel with 
France over the Ruhr, and at any rate for 
the time being cultivate amity towards othe 
nations. Their mentality does not work o 
such common lines. They prefer two quarrels to one # 
long as the feuds are with friends. After being as dit 
agreeable as they knew how to France they had “a go” 
at Italy—another Power guilty of the unforgivable crime 
of being our Ally in the Great War. This attack on Italy 
peculiarly appealed to our Highbrows because it was 
made under cover of the League of Nations—Geneva 
being regarded as the Highbrow Heaven. Not the least 
serious part of the business was that in the absence of the 
Prime Minister at Aix-les-Bains the British Governmental 


After France 
—Italy 
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Press abused Italy even more violently than it had 
denounced France, and, as over the Ruhr, gave the Italian 
nation a false impression of British public opinion, though 
fortunately the Rothermere Press once again came 
vigorously to the rescue and succeeded, we may hope, in 
convincing Italy that she has no enemy in England. 
Indeed, the suggestion is so grotesque that we cannot believe 
it will effect a permanent lodgment in Rome, even though 
for some time to come the insufferable tone of certain 
London newspapers may rankle in a sensitive com- 
munity. Signor Mussolini is of a different temperament to 
M. Poincaré, who remained so happily impervious to the 
tirades of which he was long the target, and Anglo-Italian 
relations may accordingly suffer a setback, all the more as 
official Italy believes that official Englishmen seriously dis- 
cussed hostile movements of the British Fleet, and even 
“a blockade” of Italian ports! Colney Hatch is the 
only suitable abode for any such lunatics who may still be 
at large. Among outstanding results of this egregious 
episode is the notable increase in the influence of Lord 
Rothermere with his countrymen. Apart from the Morning 
Post, where we expect and never fail to find sanity, Lord 
Rothermere seems to be almost alone among great news- 
paper proprietors in keeping his head at international 
crises and in providing the sober sense of Britain with the 
means of manifesting itself. It has rarely been given to 
any Press to exercise such essentially beneficent, because 
peaceful, power as the Daily Mail and its associates this year. 
The other conspicuous effect of the anti-Italian “ stunt ”’ has 
been to augment Signor Mussolini’s prestige in Italy even 
among classes that had previously viewed him askance. 


We need not dwell on the details of this lamentable affair, 
which would have been disposed of summarily and sternly 

without any “crisis” in Anglo-Italian 
elec relations but for the unlucky accident that 
Action the League of Nations was in session at 

Geneva, and grasped the opportunity of 
inlaming the incident and advertising its own impotence. 
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Italy had suffered a deadly injury such as no self-respecting 
Power could sit down under, which was, moreover, equally 
an outrage on the Allied Powers. The Italian Mission 
engaged in deliminating the Greco-Albania boun 

as agents of the Ambassadors’ Conference, headed by 
General Tellini, was foully murdered at the end of August 
at Janina, in territory under Greek control, and as the 
Italians believed by Greek assassins at Athenian instigation, 
Italy was the last nation to take this lying down, and Signor 
Mussolini the last Italian to ask her to do so. He at once 
presented a drastic Note to the Greek Revolutionary Govern. 
ment, which, be it remembered, is not “recognized” by this 
country, among others. This Note demanded a formal official 
apology to the Italian Minister at Athens, a funeral service 
in the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Athens attended by 
all the members of the Greek Government, the salute of 
an Italian Naval Division by the Greek Fleet (flying the 
Italian flag) in the Greek harbour of the Pirzeus, an exhaustive 
inquiry by the Greek Government on the scene of the 
murders within five days of receiving the Note in the presence 
of the Italian Military Attaché, those found guilty to hk 
executed, and an indemnity of £500,000 to be paid by 
Greece within five days. The Greek Government declined 
‘humiliating conditions,” including the execution of the 
murderers, and London newspapers, hardly pausing to expres 
sympathy with the Italian victims of this dastardly crime, 
which they forgot was aimed as much at Italy’s colleagues 
on this International Boundary Commission as at General 
Tellini and his murdered brother officers, proceeded t 
summon Italy before the League of Nations, to which the 
Greek Junta—doubtless on foreign inspiration—appealed 
in lieu of the Ambassadors’ Conference in Paris, which 
would doubtless have settled the whole business out d 
hand, and which had ultimately to be called in after the 
League of Nations had put all the fat in the fire it could 
collect. Signor Mussolini met Greece’s rejection of the 
Italian demands by occupying Corfu, where, owing to some 
misunderstanding, there was a regrettable bombardment, 
with some loss of innocent life. | 
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WueEn the League of Nations “ barged in” Italy announced 
her “irrevocable decision” that the issue was beyond the 

League’s competence, and Signor Mussolini 
A Moral = declared that sooner than submit “an 
er affair of National Honour” to that body, 
Italy would renounce the League. Signor Salandra, Italy’s 
representative at Geneva, declared that the proper 
authority to adjudicate was the Ambassadors’ Conference. 
Meanwhile our Pacifist Jingoes had worked themselves into 
a fury—saying many foolish things and contemplating 
worse—while the League seriously threatened hostile action 
against Italy. Happily before the apple-cart was com- 
pletely upset the British Government realized that unless 
restrained the Megalomaniacs of Geneva would plunge Europe 
into another war. Henceforward more sober counsels 
prevailed. The issue was transferred from Geneva to Paris, 
and in a remarkably short space of time Old Diplomacy, 
as represented by the Ambassadors’ Conference, had scored 
yet another notable victory over the New Diplomacy by 
settling this painful affair on terms that both Italy and 
Greece found themselves able to accept, and on not very 
different lines to the proposals of the original Italian Note. 
Greece proceeded to make all the reparation demanded 
of her and it will be some time before more inter-Allied 
Missions are murdered in this part of the world. We are 
far from suggesting that Signor Mussolini is infallible or 
that he made no mistakes in this crisis, but the major 
mistake was on the part of Italy’s London lecturers and 
the busybodies of Geneva, who took it for granted that 
Italy must submit the cold-blooded butchery of Italian 
officers to the arbitrament of a heterogeneous League 
of Nations containing many hostile elements that would 
inevitably be governed by political and partisan prejudice. 
After the manner in which a British Government kowtowed 
to the murderers of British officers in Ireland, British 
Ministers may find the Italian standpoint intelligible. 
Had General Harrington and his Headquarters Staff been 
done to death at Chanak, Lord Curzon might complacently 


have referred the affair to the League of Nations. But 
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there is something to be said for Signor Mussolini’s modus 
operand: and we feel no inclination to throw stones into 
his garden. The League of Nations consoled itself by 
vociferously registering ‘a moral victory” without giving 
us any idea as to what it regards as a defeat. 


ALTHOUGH the League of Nations is professedly founded on 
a basis of brotherly love—on what Highbrows describe as 
; “seeing the best in foreign nations rather 
nortas Sine than the worst ’—it cannot be said that all 
Leaguers regard one another with the affec- 

tion which they would have us cherish for former enemies, 
When we actually find leading members of the League of 
Nations Union (which collects and disburses fabulous sums 
on preaching the Gospel of Internationalism) snapping and 
snarling at one another, we realize anew how infinitely 
easier it is to profess than to practise idealism—to advise 
other people to be good, than to be good one’s self. Mr, 
Lloyd George is an ‘‘ Honorary President ’’ of the League of 
Nations Union. His name appears at the head of its circulars 
and on some of its notepaper. Indeed, in his more expansive 
moments, he has sought to despoil President Wilson of 
the paternity of the Covenant by claiming it as his own, 
like “‘ winning the war.” Anything more rancorous than 
the ex-Prime Minister’s onslaught on recent proceedings of 
the League of Nations at Geneva we have rarely read, 
unless it be the same statesman’s vituperation of the French 
Government for ignoring his advice. If the League, as 
enthusiasts aver, be the world’s single hope of peace, and 
the leaders of the movement can’t even preserve an appeal 
ance of peace among themselves, our plight is parlous 
Indeed, it would be hopeless had Peace no stouter bulwark 
than the Duma of Geneva, which Mr. Lloyd George 
contributed to create, and which, judging by his diatribe 
in the Daily Telegraph (September 15th), he now despises 
and distrusts, although, or rather because, a fellow 
functionary of the League of Nations Union rides the 
whirlwind and directs the storm. For our own part, we 
shall flatly refuse to love either the Boche or the Bolshevi 
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until our apostles of the League of Nations make some 
show of loving one another—until, for instance, Mr. Lloyd 
George is prepared to see the best in Lord Robert Cecil, 
who can hardly be as black as he is painted by his brother 
of the Covenant. 


As Mr. Lloyd George sapiently reminds the world,‘ more 
causes have been ruined by injudicious advocacy than by 
powerful opposition, the League of Nations 
is pre-eminently an example of this truth.” 
Wise men, like himself, who were ‘sincere friends of the 
League ” had always urged caution as any attempt to saddle 
the infant with bitter controversy, engaging the honour 
of great nations “‘ must break its back.” ‘“‘ Zealots” (alias 
Lord Robert Cecil) “ scoffed at our timidity and attributed 
it to concealed dislike of the League. They have now had 
their way, and a pretty mess they have made of the League.” 
This was only the beginning of the indictment of the ex- 
Coalition Prime Minister, who fairly let himself go in the 
following paragraph : 


“Vanity” 


What could have been more maladroit and tactless than the handling of 
this delicate affair by the Council of the League ? It was a situation that called 
for the most skilful and circumspect manipulation. Italy was seething with 
unfeigned anger at the cold-blooded murder of her agents on Greek soil. 

The Italian and Greek rivalries in the Mediterranean—old as the days of 
Pyrrhus—Italian dislike and distrust of the Greek—perhaps still older—made 


Italians ready to believe the worst as to the motives and origin of the bloody 
deed. 


If there were statesmen who saw in this squalid episode an opportunity 
to secure a coveted citadel which would add to Italian security in the Adriatic, 
that was an added reason for moving wisely and cautiously. Instead of which, 
every blunder and crudity was committed of which a combination of fanaticism, 
vanity, and temper was capable. 

Mr. Lloyd George should recognize “ vanity”? when he 
sees it, but in this case, has he not been run away with by 
his indignation? We are so unfortunate as to be unable 
to see eye to eye with Lord Robert Cecil both as regards 
the League of Nations and on several other public ques- 
tions, nor were we immensely impressed by the recent 
demonstrations at Geneva, but we should have said that 
Lord Robert Cecil is singularly free from that personal 
“vanity ” which is the besetting sin of some prima donnas 
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and not a few public men. However, his co-Covenanter 
thinks otherwise, and thus rubs it in: 

By demeanour even more than by speech, the British representative 
managed to create a conviction in the Italian mind that he had already come 
to the conclusion that Italy was in the wrong... . 

Things were made much worse by the premature discussion which was 
arranged to take place in public with histrionic effects to show up Italy’s 
attitude, and ostentatiously to put her in the wrong in sight of the civilized 
world. 

The drama—together with the demonstration from the claque of League 
sympathizers who congregate on these occasions—all irritated Italy to the 
point of frenzy, and the publicity made it impossible for her to retreat from her 
uncompromising position. The movers in this melodramatic display ought 
to have known that, had Signor Mussolini surrendered after this exhibition, 
he would have been done for in Italy. 

Therefore “it was madness to rush in,” etc. ‘‘ Had Lord 
Robert Cecil authority to commit the British Fleet to 
action? If not, why in the name of common sense did he 
insist on committing the British Government with such 
vehement emphasis to a course neither he nor they were 
prepared to back? It has damaged the British name; 
it has destroyed the authority of the League of Nations.” 
Q.E.D. The reader should peruse this priceless screed in 
its entirety, though whether he or she will draw the 
conclusion evidently desired by its author—namely, that 
all would have been well had the Welsh Wizard remained 


in Downing Street—may be an open question. 


OnE of the few points on which our distracted League of 
Nationites appear to be at one is in their desire to extend 
: the embrace of the Geneva Sanhedrim until it 
seen of includes impenitent Germany and Soviet 
League? Russia. Some enthusiasts even glance coyly 
at the United States, and whisper among 

themselves that “the Americans are nearer joining the 
League than many of them realize,” though everyone else 
regards that as an eventuality that steadily recedes. The 
faithful are enthusiastic upon including Stinnes and Lenin. 
Then, indeed, all would be well, every critic of the League 
would be confounded, as no nation would dare to stand up 
to so formidable a body. We anticipate a determined push 
in the near future under Dr. Nansen, to bring in the Berlin 
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and Moscow Governments, which would no doubt be 
prepared to join the League directly they were con- 
vinced of their ability to pervert it to their own purposes, 
jie. converting it into an engine for the oppression of more 
civilized communities. So far from giving stability and 
prestige to the League and making Geneva “the hub of 
the universe,” as optimists expect, the adhesion of Stinnes 
and Lenin would mark the beginning of the end of the 
League. Soviet Russia and unregenerate Germany would 
obviously not go to Geneva for the sake of their health ; 
one of their earliest actions would be to force France out 
by making some impossible proposal, for example, the 
restoration of Alsace to Germany, and of *‘ Russian Poland ” 
to Russia. Simultaneously the British Empire would be 
requested to restore some of the German Colonies, “‘ man- 
dated ’’ under the Treaty of Versailles—a suggestion already 
mooted by pro-Germans in this country. ‘‘ Preposterous,”’ 
we may be told; so it may be from our point of view, but 
it would be viewed differently on the Continent, and a Russo- 
German combination would have little difficulty in persuading 
several of their smaller neighbours to support any proposition 
they put forward, while such nations as Sweden, Holland, 
the Irish Free State, etc., who do not love us, would place 
themselves at the disposal of our enemies con amore. 


AFTER an interval of three weeks it is still impossible 
to estimate the extent of the dreadful disaster that has 
befallen Japan. Englishmen who entertain 
the warmest regard, as well as the deepest ad- 
niration for this splendid and valiant nation, will continue 
to hope that the final account may be vastly different from 
the earlier ones,: which almost suggested that Japan had 
been blotted out as a First-class Power. An earthquake 
must be so terrifying as to suggest the end of the world. To 
distracted survivors, who may have lost their all, it seems 
unthinkable that there can be any other survivors. Rumour 
is wilder than ever in the presence of anything so awful, 
and it was to be feared that not only the Japanese capital, 
Tokyo, and its fine seaport, Yokohama, had disappeared, 


Japan 
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but likewise their entire population. It was as though 
London and Liverpool had been swallowed by the elements, 
Estimates are still very rough, the damage in both places 
is appalling, the loss of life tremendous, the population of 
these cities being probably decimated, while the destruction 
of property is incalculable. But happily it were premature 
and even absurd to write of “The Disablement of Japan,” 
as did some Japanophobes, who apparently can’t forgive 
Japan for having been our Ally any more than they can 
forgive France or Italy. Japan will speedily emerge from 
this hideous ordeal greater and stronger than ever. Never 
did her prestige stand higher than at this moment, when 
the universe mourns with her and sympathizes with her 
people as never before. She has been overwhelmed with 
tributes of regard from every corner of the earth. Foreign 
nations vie with one another in paying homage to her 
heroic fortitude, as well as in offering any services that may 
be useful. England has not been backward, and from 
the King downwards our people are testifying their practical 
regard for our former Allies, and always, we hope, our very 
good friends. It seems a small thing to mention in the 
presence of such a heart-rending affair, but a nation’s credit 
is the barometer of its prestige, and the steadiness of 
Japanese Consols after such a calamity tells her what the 
great business world thinks of her. We doubt whether any 
other country would, in similar circumstances, have done 
so well. 


SHOULD there not be “a close time” for rumours anent 
‘‘the impending retirement of the American Ambassador 

in London” which have relentlessly pursued 
A“ Close Mr. Harvey from the hour of his appoint- 
Time ”’ for “nie 
Sen ment ? Whenever he is in London he is 

about to be “recalled”? by the President. 
Whenever he goes home on leave it is because he has been 
“‘recalled.”’ Throughout his holiday we had cablegrams 
from that vast centre of misinformation on Manhattan Island 
asserting that “‘ Mr. Harvey will not return to London ”— 
his successor being designated by the more enterprising 
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gossips. Frankly, London is getting distinctly “fed up” 
with this campaign against the guest of our country, who 
was presumably appointed American Ambassador because 
the late President Harding deemed him to be the best 
man for a post to which every Washington Administration 
attaches considerable importance. We should have thought 
that from an exclusively American standpoint this ceaseless 
if abortive effort to remove an Ambassador could serve 
no useful purpose. It is at best ridiculous. Mr. Harvey 
has now been confirmed in his appointment by President 
Coolidge, as everyone with any perception assumed he 
would be. We are well aware that he is persona ingratissima 
among certain sections of his compatriots who keenly 
resented his appointment, and have left no stone unturned 
to render his stay in London impossible. His crowning 
crime was that he could not and would not swallow the 
League of Nations. This reluctance involved the implacable 
animosity of all Mugwumps, Highbrows, and International 
Financiers who either believe in that snare and delusion, 
or find it convenient to pretend that they do. It is dangerous 
for any Englishman to speak in praise of any American 
public man because that way his damnation lies, but we 
shall permit ourselves to say that Mr. Harvey’s refusal to 
echo the claptrap that forms the stock-in-trade of Anglo- 
American after-dinner, or after-luncheon oratory, and his 
frank confession concerning the motives of the United 
States in entering the Great War, coupled with his warnings 
against European expectations concerning American policy, 
have helped to clear the air and to educate us in the 
actualities of Anglo-American relations. Although he has just 
returned to London, Mr. Harvey is still being “ recalled ” 
by his transatlantic detractors, who having failed to eject 
him have now taken to announcing that he will “ retire” 
this autumn of his own volition. As they have never hit the 
bull’s eye, these wiseacres are unlikely to do so now. 


Yet another country of whose affairs Parliamentary politi- 
cians have made a ghastly mess is Spain, where prolonged 
public disgust culminated in a movement in the middle 
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of last month which, at the outset, provoked wildly con- 
flicting explanations in the London Press to which modern 
Spain is a terra incognita. Some pundits 
imagined it to be a mere Pronunciamento 
of which Spain is the patentee. Others regarded it as a 
Separatist or Sinn Fein outbreak owing to its birth in 
Barcelona, while yet a third school, and one nearer the 
mark, compared the action of the Captain-General of 
Catalonia (Don Miguel Primero de Rivera, the Marquis de 
Estrella) in raising the standard of revolt against the 
King’s Government (while declaring allegiance to the King) 
to that of Signor Mussolini in making the Fascist coup 
d@’état that has transformed Italy and made its Chief 
dictator of his country. In an age of rotten politics and 
rotten politicians, Signor Mussolini is bound to have 
imitators. Spanish public life was on a similar level to 
Italian public life before the recent purge. Like Italy 
after the Armistice—which should have brought the fruits 
of victory—Spain found herself confronting humiliation 
abroad and ineptitude, extravagance, and corruption at 
home. Englishmen who, only the other day, were groaning 
under a Coalition that threatened to reduce the Mother of 
Parliaments to the condition of a South American Republic 
can understand the feelings of Spaniards in the face of 
their Moroccan misfortunes and the cesspool into which 
Parliamentary Government had fallen under the “ respon- 
sible statesmen ”’ of Madrid, who took turn and turn about 
in plundering the community. It was no surprise when at 
last Spanish patience broke down and Spanish pride 
revolted under a leader with the moral and physical 
courage of General Primo de Rivera, who, having assumed 
all authority in Barcelona, demanded in the name of the 
Army that the King should dismiss the “ Liberal ’’ Cabinet, 
of which the Marquis de Alhucemas was Prime Minister 
and of which the Foreign Minister (Sefior Alba) was the 
most mistrusted member. This outbreak was explicitly 
and exclusively directed against the professional politicians 
who were formally charged with having wronged the 
country and outraged public opinion—the General’s Procla- 
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mation hereby constituting a ‘“‘ National Government ” 
under military auspices. This bombshell from Barcelona 
took the “ Wait-and-Sees”’ of Madrid completely by sur- 
prise. The Spanish Cabinet behaved as such bodies invari- 
ably do when confronted by grave events. It sat first in 
one place and then in another. It deliberated by day and 
by night. It talked and talked and talked. It clutched at 
straws, hugged illusions, and then disappeared ignominiously. 


Tat King of Spain, to whom his subjects generally turned 
at this juncture, was, at the moment, at San Sebastian— 
playing polo, not golf. His Ministers knew 
that they had systematically betrayed their 
trust and were unworthy of the Sovereign’s 
confidence. They appear to have kept him in the dark 
as long as they could and then tried to mislead him with 
optimistic assurances, e.g. that the Captain-General of 
Madrid supported the Cabinet and that only a fraction of 
the Army were behind General Primo de Rivera and the 
“Mutineers.” But King Alfonso is not easily fooled—he 
saw through that arch-charlatan Kaiser Wilhelm II, while 
lord Haldane and other wiseacres were still at the Imperial 
feet. After some delay he reached Madrid, where he was 
met by his Prime Minister with a demand for authority 
to resist and suppress “the military revolt.” The King 
realized, like his predecessor the King of Italy last October, 
that his Government was confronted by a national move- 
ment entirely beyond its control, because based on uni- 
versal discontent. He replied that he could not consent 
to the dismissal of the Captains-General of Catalonia and 
Aragon and the punishment of all the officers adhering 
to them as demanded by a “unanimous Cabinet ’—who 
also sought a Royal Decree convoking the Cortes—-without 
further and better particulars concerning the situation. 
In other words the Monarch had lost confidence in his 
Ministers, who thereupon resigned—the Foreign Minister 
taking the precaution to remove himself beyond the 
Pyrenees. Thereupon the King invited the distinguished 
soldier who had placed himself at the head of the “ anti- 
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politician”? revolt, to form a Directory, so that the 
Generals should have both the responsibility and the 
power. In fact, there was no practicable alternative, 
Long-suffering Spain would not and could not stand 
another dose of politicians, so nothing would have been 
gained by summoning “Conservatives” to replace 
‘“* Liberals ’’—Tweedledum in lieu of Tweedledee. The 
Marquis de Estella and his “ confederates’ being loyal to 
the core, as in duty bound, responded to their Sovereign’s 
call, and within a very few days a complete political trans- 
formation had taken place. Not only were the politicians 
sent about their business and the Cortes dissolved, but all 
the provincial prefects as political nominees were dis- 
missed, their places being taken by soldiers at smaller 
salaries, economy being one of the objectives of the new 
regime, Spanish administration had long been an Augean 
Stables, which there is at last a chance of cleansing. The 
wisdom of the unpopular Foreign Minister—the Spanish 
Lord Curzon—in bolting to Biarritz, was demonstrated by 
a significant passage in General Primo de Rivera’s Mani- 
festo indicating a clear intention to punish “ responsible 
statesmen ”’ who had treated their unhappy country as a 
milch cow. An element of humour was imported into the 
affair by the official demand that Sefior Alba should 
instantly “return the Government motor-car”’ which he 
had taken abroad ! 


Tat the military “ plot’ had been carefully thought out 
and capably worked out is evident from its dramatic success, 
in which, so far as foreigners can judge, 
despite the murmurs. of politicians and 
lawyers and the threat of Socialistic strikes 
and Communistic outbreaks, the country generally acqui- 
esces. We can form no impression as to the probable 
course of events, as the success of this deeply interesting 
experiment depends mainly on the character and ability of 
General Primo de Rivera, who is an unknown quantity. 
As there are no two opinions concerning the record of 
Spanish Parliamentarians or the plight to which they have 
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reduced a naturally rich and resourceful country, the 
“Spanish Mussolini’ has in any event deserved well of his 
compatriots in sweeping out the old regime and in opening 
a new chapter of Spanish history. Englishmen will watch 
his operations with the utmost sympathy and with every 
hope of their ultimate success. That the Dictator—who 
we are told has no desire to remain a Dictator once he 
has constituted a trustworthy Government—is no narrow- 
minded grandee or obscurantist, is evident from the fact 
(mentioned by the Daily Telegraph Madrid Correspondent) 
that during the Great War General Primo de Rivera made 
no concealment of his Allied sympathies. Such an attitude 
indicates independence, as practically all Spain was pro- 
German—Madrid Society and ecclesiastical circles taking 
their cue from the Vatican, so much so that the position 
of the King and Queen was almost one of isolation. 
Morocco will, needless to say, provide the “acid test’ for 
the Directory as for every other Spanish Government, but 
their most pressing business is the treatment of the ex- 
Ministers—a question in which aggrieved peoples in other 
countries take a keen interest. Usually the boot is on the 
other leg. Politicians are ever ready to make scapegoats 
of soldiers when anything goes wrong, however little say 
the latter may have had in the policy or the strategy of 
the enterprise. Obvious as may be their own culpability, 
“responsible statesmen ”’ invariably escape scot-free. Now 
that at last Spanish Generals have got the upper hand, 
they mean to deal severely with the political authors of 
the miscarriage in Morocco, If the phrase “ responsible 
statesmen’? be anything but a phrase, it surely means that 
Ministers who misconduct themselves shall be brought to 
book. We could name not a few of the “ great, wise and 
eminent ”’ in this happy country who, on their own showing, 
deserve impeachment for betraying national and Imperial 
interests. Should the Marquis de Estella punish guilty 
politicians, he will serve other countries no less than his 


‘}own. The immunity of all Front Benchers, whatever their 


crimes and misdemeanours, makes democracy dangerous to 
the world, which will only be “‘ safe for democracy ” when 
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democrats, like other trustees, are held to “ strict accounta. 
bility.”” The Directory is courageously tackling the Spanish 
Bureaucracy, which is as like a cesspool as Spanish Polities— 
some Officials drawing fifteen salaries without doing any 
work ! 


THE outstanding political event of the autumn in the 
British Empire is, we need hardly say, the Imperial 
? Conferences about to assemble as we go to 
poe Press. Great expectations are entertained no 

less than great hopes, the only alternative 
being great disappointment, as it is common ground both 
in the Mother-country and in the Dominions that some 
thing must happen one way or the other. Either the 
spirit of inter-[mperial co-operation and _ inter-Imperial 
consolidation will prevail and we shall witness an effective 
effort in constructive policy or laissez-faire, laissez-allez 
will triumph and the whole Imperial movement will receive 
a set-back from which it may never recover. Let us in 
common parlance “make no bones about it.” All our 
Little Englanders are mobilized to obstruct every Imperial 
purpose because they realize that another abortive Con 
ference would take the life out of these gatherings and 
not improbably knock the whole system of Imperial con- 
sultation on the head. We cannot reasonably expect 
Dominion statesmen who are usually the pivot of their 
Parliaments as home statesmen are of the Westminster 
Parliament, to periodically jeopardize their political exis 
tence in order to attend a picnic in London from which 
there is no useful issue nor any likelihood of one. Radicals 
and Socialists, reinforced by so-called Conservative Free 
Traders in the Cabinet and certain international City 
influences, confidently count on exercising the same pres 
sure on Imperial policy as they have brought to bear on 
British foreign policy with the disastrous results that 
meet us everywhere. Nor do they make any concealment 
of their anticipation that what we may term Defeatism— 
the craven fear of being great—will receive substantial 
support from Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime 
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Minister, who as a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Leader of the Liberal Party at Ottawa, is alleged to be 
anxious that no step may be taken that might conceivably 
offend some American susceptibility, though until the 
contrary is proved we shall hesitate to believe that any 
(Canadian statesman will be found to definitely assume 
any such position as the following: “ We regard Canada 
as a plum which when ripe is predestined to fall into the 
lap of the United States—nothing Canadians can do will 
sop or postpone that process, we merely accept the 
inevitable.” We do not for a moment suggest that this 
blind fatalism animates any number of Canadians, indeed 
any hint of it by Englishmen is indignantly resented in 
the Dominion. But should it be the attitude of the 
present Ottawa Government, why not say so frankly so 
that no time may be wasted by futile argument on irre- 
levant issues? A fool’s paradise is the least happy abode 
for practical people. 


Not the least serious deficiency in the British Empire 
to-day is the lack of information at home concerning 
Dominion affairs, and the lack of knowledge 
in the Dominions concerning British and 
foreign events. The post-war Colonial 
departments of leading British newspapers present a pitiful 
contrast to their pre-war condition. Cablegrams and 
special articles are few and far between, with the result 
that the British people are more ignorant of the Dominions 
than they were. That the Dominions are equally in the 
dark on European affairs is evident from occasional utter- 
ances of overseas newspapers and overseas statesmen at 
international crises. They have apparently imbibed 
“dope”? from the agencies which supply the Colonial 
Press with so-called ‘‘ home news” which is to some extent 
monopolized by persons with political axes to grind or 
well-meaning men with a propensity for getting hold of 
the wrong end of the stick. How completely out of touch 
with actualities even experienced and intelligent politicians 
may become is clear from a curious article by The Times 


General 
Smuts’s Ire 
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Cape Correspondent (see The Times, September 18th) 
announcing that General Smuts comes to London deter. 
mined to ‘‘stand no more nonsense”’ either from Downing 
Street or from anybody else in this benighted Metropolis, 
and that the thought of being kept “in leading strings” 
by the Home Government is intolerable to every self- 
respecting Colonial, not only in South Africa but every- 
where else, and that if anybody imagines this tyranny can 
continue let his blood be on his own head, etc. These 
are not the exact words, but the general purport of this 
outburst, which is presumably intended for home con- 
sumption in the sub-continent as it is wholly unintelli- 
gible in London, and we can only wonder who has, so to 
speak, been “ pulling General Smuts’s leg.” Whence has 
he acquired the amazing idea that anyone in the Mother. 
country, either inside or outside the Government, seeks to 
“‘ subordinate” or to “ bully” the Dominions into courses 
they disapprove? Was it the “Chanak incident” with 
the Coalition’s impudent 8.0.8. overseas ? This outrageous 
performance was as much resented at home as abroad, 
and contributed substantially to the fall of the Lloyd 
George-Churchill-Birkenhead Triumvirate. Or has General 
Smuts some other grievance of which the British public 
has never heard ? 


Ir cannot be stated too plainly or too often that all schools 
of thought in Great Britain unreservedly accept the view 
ke) set out afresh by this apprehensive corre 
| spondent of The Times, though we confess 
to some astonishment that it should still be 

necessary to do so. If there be any persons in London, as 
General Smuts is alleged to fear, who desire to drag uncon- 
sulted Dominions into foreign adventures, we do not know 
who they are or where they are, unless it be certain cranks 
associated with the League of Nations who might plunge 
the world into universal war in pursuit of universal peace 
without consulting anyone. But as the General is among 
the perfervid apostles of this cause, it can scarcely be the 
vagaries of Geneva that aroused his apprehensions or pro 
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yoked fresh missionary zeal on behalf of ‘“‘ Dominion status.” 
As The Times Cape Town correspondent deems it necessary 
to remind us, “the Dominions are Partner States of the 
Empire. They are not subordinate in any way to the Senior 
Partner, Great Britain. It is convenient that the Senior 
Partner should act for them all in all normal dealings with other 
States ; but they expect to be consulted from time to time 
and not to be committed, without their advice being asked, 
to departures involving new interpretations or applications 
of the recognized principles of British foreign policy.” 
We have emphasized this ad nauseam. We have earnestly 
and insistently appealed to Dominion Politicians and 
Dominion journalists to interest themselves in international 
affairs which concern them equally with us. We have urged 
that they should be kept in close touch with Imperial foreign 
policy and should insist on knowing what is going on. It 
is dangerous for them as for us to give Downing Street a 
free hand, especially as the events of the last four or five 
years have demonstrated that occult influences of con- 
siderable power but without responsibility inspire Downing 
Street. Unfortunately, overseas statesmen and overseas 
journalists—with very few exceptions—have been content 
to drift along in the wake of the Home Government with- 
out so much as asking any questions. They have no right 
to be surprised at untoward developments for which their 
own slackness and indifference are partly responsible. On 
the rare occasions when a Dominion statesman of initiative 
and independence, such as Mr. W. M. Hughes, forms his 
own conclusions and seeks to give effect to them—e.g. 
during those deplorable Armistice negotiations in 1918 and 
at the subsequent Peace Conference—he is usually fallen 
upon by the entire Colonial pack and is not even supported 
by the public opinion of his own country. As a rule over- 
seas Prime Ministers are so engrossed in their local affairs 
that they attend Imperial Conferences without any sub- 
stratum of the knowledge necessary to enable them to 
resist the official ‘‘ dope ’’ with which they are overwhelmed, 
directly they reach London. They feel that they have no 
alternative but to say “ditto” to whatever ‘“‘the Imperial 
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Government’ may propose. Presumably Lord Curzon, with 
the assistance of the British Embassy in Berlin, the Treas 
Francophobes, and interested pro-Germans in the City of 
London, and the Round Tablers had laid their plans 
for ‘‘nobbling ’’ the impending Imperial Conference on 
behalf of a Reparations policy which violates every canon 
of common sense. Happily, on the eve of the Conference, 
our Defeatists have suffered a reverse. 


It is a very ill wind that blows nobody any good. The 
parlous plight of an ever-increasing number of primary 

British industries from Agriculture downwards, 
Pas d has immensely stimulated interest in the 

in . : 

economic aspect of the Imperial Conference 
all over the Empire. Here is an opportunity for constructive 
statesmanship such as did not present itself when Joseph 
Chamberlain embarked on his far-sighted ‘‘ Imperial Mission,” 
which was wrecked by a combination of Radical and Conserva- 
tive Cobdenites inspired by prejudice and fanaticism born 
of those mid-Victorian economics which conveniently slur 
over the fact that the establishment of Free Imports was 
only saved from disaster by the providential discovery 
of gold in California and Australia, which launched it on 
a period of prosperity which “‘ Free Traders” erroneously 
ascribe to the wrong cause. The rise in prices consequent 
on a “depreciation ”’ of currency (alias inflation of prices), 
floated Free Trade, which otherwise would have been doomed 
ab initio. Cobdenites have hugged their obsession that 
prosperity came from the Repeal of the Corn Laws, and have 
transformed an economic theory into a superstition that 
cannot tolerate argument. Their countrymen have paid 
the penalty. Once more during a period of contracted 
currency Free Trade England presents the piteous and 
unique spectacle of having more of her people out of work 
than any other country—with the possible exception of 
Bolshevist Russia. The younger generation of English- 
men and English-women are indifferent about Free Trade, 
and can only marvel at the excitement and passion with 
which certain middle-aged and elderly men in the political, 
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the banking, and the bureaucratic world fling themselves 
into this controversy. Throughout the country there is 
4 rising revolt against the odious doctrine that man was 
made for Free Trade and not Free Trade for man, and in 
all classes men are asking with ever-increasing insistence 
and indignation, how much longer our basic and producing 
industries, to which we owe any national prosperity we 
hve ever enjoyed, and on which British employment 
depends, are to be sacrificed to small but powerful cliques 
of middlemen, whether the manipulators of other people’s 
money, or the commission agents who live on dumping 
foreign goods into our home market, and to those politicians 
in various parties who are ever prone to subordinate British 
interests to anything which calls itself “ international.” 
The same City and Treasury influences that work to save 
Germany from Reparations are equally keen on preserving 
Ingland as a dumping-ground for German goods, and will 
put any spoke they can in the wheel of the Imperial Economic 
(onference—always of course behind the scenes. They 
never operate in the open, and escape all responsibility. 
Such is “Government of the people by the people for the 


people.” 


THos—E who prefer to face facts recognize that the 
Prime Minister’s burden, especially in Foreign Affairs, is 
CMG appreciably augmented by the action of 
- his predecessor, Mr. Bonar Law, in including 
too many Coalitioners when forming the first strictly 
Conservative Cabinet that had held office for a generation 
in this country. When Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
prhaps “the worst loser’ British politics has ever 
mown, accuses the present Government of being “ Die- 
Hard” and of pursuing “‘ Die-Hard ”’ policies, he says what 
he must know to be untrue. There is hardly a ‘“‘ Die-Hard ” 
tinge about the personnel of the Baldwin Ministry, either 
inside or outside the Cabinet. Great care was taken by 
Mr. Bonar Law—who like most Party Leaders hates in- 
dependent men who have no axes to grind because they are 
ss amenable to official pressure than hacks and time- 
VOL, LXXXII. 13 
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servers when Party Principles are sacrificed—to exclude 
from his Cabinet every politician associated with the Die. 
Hard Movement, with the solitary exception of Lor 
Salisbury, who, as the leader of the Independent Peers, could 
not be excluded. A few minor Ministerial offices were, it is 
true, allotted to Die-Hards, but no one outside the Cabinet 
has any say whatsoever on Government policy—Under 
Secretaries being more impotent than private Members, 
who can at least express their own views, while Under. 
Secretaries may not have any—a condition which usually 
makes them peculiarly bitter towards any criticisms from 
their own side. We cannot for a moment consent, even 
to please Mr. Lloyd George, to dub the present Government 
Die-Hard, considering how many of its members were 
delighted to serve under Mr. Lloyd George, and were only 
pulled out of the Coalition “by the scruff of the neck.” 
Die-Hards are eminently reasonable people, and unlike 
other politicians, they are not office-seekers, but they regard 
the composition of the Baldwin Cabinet with some anxiety, 
which deepens whenever it practises Coalition policy. Thus 
there is clearly no hope for British foreign policy until 
Lord Curzon elects a take a rest, accompanied by thos 
diplomats and officials who have done enough mischie 
for the present. Lord Curzon is a man of indefatigable 
industry and encyclopedic knowledge; his brains ar 
“ first-class.” He knows everything, but he understands 
nothing.—C.M.G, 


As we had hoped ever since the appointment was 
threatened—and anticipated last month—Mr. McKenna, 

being unable to become Chancellor of the 
The Treasury Exchequer in the Baldwin Government on 
his own terms, i.e. via an unopposed return to Parliament, 
has wisely elected to remain in the City. So far from 
‘“‘ strengthening”? the Cabinet as superficial observer 
averred, the inclusion of a life-long Radical in a Govert 
ment whose raison @étre is its Conservatism would 
obviously have weakened it in the eyes of all those who 


regard Politics as something more than a sham-fight}, 
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between the Tweedledums and the Tweedledees as it was 
in such countries as Spain and Italy before they were 
taken charge of by their present rulers. It was always 
a mystery why Mr. McKenna, who was but an indifferent 
Parliamentarian, and “no great shakes’? as an Adminis- 
trator, but is pronounced by City Editors to be a veritable 
Solomon in finance, contemplated leaving the sphere in 
which he shines for the one in which he didn’t. But 
there is no accounting for tastes in such matters. No 
less astonishing was the Prime Minister’s eagerness to 
secure him. The suggestion probably originated in the 
Treasury (which is the real ‘‘ Hidden Hand” in British 
Government), with the object of still further increasing 
“Treasury influence’? in Downing Street, where it is 
already dangerously strong. Failing Mr. McKenna, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has now become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He is admittedly one of the successes of the 
Baldwin Government, and both on his own account and 
as the son of a great father whose fame grows every day 
of his death, Conservatives or Unionists, whichever they 
may prefer to call themselves, wish him well in his new 
sphere. Mr. Neville Chamberlain is recognized as being sound, 
sensible, and honest, with a gift for Administration. His 
success a8 Chancellor of the Exchequer will depend mainly 
m his ability “to keep his end up” in his Department, 
in an atmosphere that is undeniably hostile to every 
Conservative principle and policy. It is the boast of the 
Treasury clique, nor is it an idle boast, that it controls 
its political superiors, especially when a Conservative 
Government is in power. These bureaucratic Cobdenites, 
Radicals, and Little Englanders have no need to assert 
themselves when their own friends are in office. It takes 
abig man to dominate the Treasury. Joseph Chamberlain 
would have done for that Department what he did for 


‘|the equally unpromising Colonial Office. We sincerely 


hope that Mr. Neville Chamberlain may succeed in becoming 
master in his own house, but we fear he scarcely realizes 
what he is “‘up against,” in which case he would relapse 
into being the mere mouthpiece of his permanent officials— 
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like the ruck of his predecessors. Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
succeeds Mr. Neville Chamberlain as Minister of Health. We 
have no means of ascertaining what the effect of his spell at 
the Treasury may have had on this former ‘“‘ Die-Hard,” 
The Treasury atmosphere rarely does any Politician any good, 


SANGUINE Englishmen who hoped against hope that the 
eternal Irish question would be settled, or at any rate 
disposed of so far as they were concerned, 

a by the Coalition capitulation to Sinn Fein 
and res ae ; 
(which is among the blackest chapters in 

English history) are inevitably doomed to disappointment, 
Nothing is ever settled in Tribal Ireland, because the Tribal 
Irish are an incurably impossible people. Cynics may 
conceivably derive satisfaction from seeing them at one 
another’s throats rather than murdering the Crown forces, 
We derive little gratification from their dog fights, 
the brunt of which has fallen on the Southern Loyalists 
who trusted us, and whose only crime in the eyes of Free 
Staters or Republicans was their attachment to the British 
connection. He must be the meanest of mankind who 
obtains any satisfaction from seeing his friends harassed, 
robbed, tortured, and murdered merely because they are 
his friends. Moreover, under the new dispensation, Tribal 
Ireland will be more of a thorn in our side than ever, 
thanks to the imbecility that conferred Dominion status 
on a hostile community, thus giving it access to the 
Imperial Conference and an independent position at. the 
League of Nations, which has, needless to say, welcomed 
President Cosgrave with open arms. We see no material 
difference between Free Staters and Republicans, nor 
does it matter a brass farthing which Party won the 
recent General Election that both sides claim as “‘a victory” 
for their cause. They equally hate England. Neither 
evinces the least gratitude for our scuttle and desertion 
of our friends—cowardice has never yet conciliated an 
enemy, and the Treaty was, on the Coalition’s part, a policy 
of pure funk. Both Free Staters and Republicans are 
‘out’? for Sovereign Irish Independence, the only 
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difference between them being that whereas the Cosgrave 
faction see their way to secure it under the Treaty, the 
De Valeraites think they could get it quicker by tearing 
up the Treaty. Both aspire to force Ulster into the 
Southern Pandemonium and are only deterred from 
attacking the Northerners by fear of the hiding they would 
get in any serious fighting. They are consequently 
endeavouring, with the aid of their friends in the Colonial 
Office in London (into which for some unexplained reason 
and by some undisclosed process Mr. Lionel Curtis of 
the Round Table was drafted by Mr. Winston Churchill 
to be retained by the Duke of Devonshire), to steal 
two of the Six Counties from the Belfast Government by 
means of some jiggery poke over the Boundary, concerning 
which Coalition Statesmen characteristically made mutually 
exclusive statements to the Northern Government and the 
Free State. 


(EXTAIN circles are excited over an impending race between 
the fastest American and the fastest English race-horse 
of the year, and as the hour of the contest 
Papyrus draws near sensational newspapers. will 
doubtless work it as a “stunt”? as though it were a prize- 
fight between heavy-weights. There will be a vast amount 
of betting, as there is about everything nowadays, and 
eager Americans will work themselves into a fever over 
the prospect of registering another “ British defeat.” We 
make bold to doubt whether the real sporting world, as 
apart from its camp followers, are greatly interested in an 
artificial contest that will prove absolutely nothing. The 
“British Champion ” is to be Papyrus, the brilliant winner 
of the Derby and the disappointing loser of the St. Leger, 
who is to be conveyed across the Atlantic at enormous 
expense, accompanied by a retinue of retainers, biped 
and quadruped, tanks of drinking water, and stacks of 
com, so that he may imagine he is still at home. But 
what is the use of all these precautions unless the climate 
of Newmarket is likewise bottled and transported. For 
as everyone knows, the great physical difference between 


“—the two hemispheres lies in the atmosphere. All the 
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athletic and sporting contests between Englishmen and 
Americans or English women and American women demon- 
strate that acclimatization is a necessity before there can 
be any equality of conditions. Nevertheless, Papyrus— 
the victim of this much-advertised experiment—is expected 
to be at the top of his form within a fortnight of landing, 
when he will be pitted against the fleetest three-year-old 
the United States can produce, running in familiar con. 
ditions in its own country! There might have been 
something in it had both horses been transplanted to 
Melbourne, though we cannot see that even then any 
fact of any importance would be established, save that to 
adapt a classic quip of the late Lord Salisbury “ one 
quadruped can run a little faster than another.” There 
is one other feature of this affair which we hesitate to 
indicate, lest we be suspected of Highbrowism—our pet 
aversion—but we cannot help feeling that the lurid details 
of the pampering of Papyrus may engender a certain 
bitterness in an autumn of acute distress, when many 
people are short of everything, and provide “ soap-box 
orators’ with capital of which they stand in no need. 


THANKS in some degree to the disqualification of Mr, 
B. I. C. Norton, who is mysteriously regarded by the Lawn 

Tennis Association as ineligible to repre 
be Back sent Great Britain in International Law 

Tennis, and to the temporary retirement to 
business, and golf, of Major A. R. F. Kingscote, we have 
made a worse show in 1923 than at any time since we 
invented the game nearly fifty years ago. After over 
coming Belgium with some difficulty on hard courts at 
Brussels, Great Britain was snuffed out by Spain on wet 
grass at Manchester, although our opponents were minus 
Alonso and grass lawn tennis courts are unknown in Spain. 
This disaster knocked us out of the Davis Cup at an early 
stage, nor had we the consolation of succumbing to winners 
or even to “runners up.” Spain was narrowly defeated 
by France, who was subsequently annihilated in the 
United States by the Australians, upon whose first string, 
the redoubtable Mr. J. O. Anderson, brilliant and dashing 
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French play could make no impression whatsoever. This 
victory put the Australians in the Challenge Round and 
they were generally regarded as having something more 
than a sporting chance of re-taking the coveted cup from 
the United States to the Antipodes. Anderson, on his 
day and during his hour, is capable of beating anyone, 
not excluding such super-players as Mr. W. T. Tilden (the 
American champion) and Mr. W. M. Johnston (this year’s 
Wimbledon champion). The issue was decided at Forest 
Hills, New York, on August 31st, September Ist, and 
September 3rd. But for the presence of Mr. Wallis Myers, 
of the Daily Telegraph, in the United States, the British 
public would have been allowed nothing but the bare 
scores of these magnificent matches—usually tucked away 
in the more inaccessible columns—lawn tennis not being 
golf, every dreary detail of which is inflicted on newspaper 
readers by golfing proprietors and golfing editors. The 
Americans eventually beat the Australians by the com- 
fortable paper margin of four matches to one, but they 
had some uncomfortable quarters of an hour during the 
process, especially after Mr. Anderson, by superior speed 
and severity, inflicted the first defeat in international lawn 
tennis ever sustained by Mr. Johnston. The score speaks 
for itself: 4—6, 6—2, 2—6, 7—5, 6—2. On the same 
day Mr. Tilden easily overcame Australia’s second string, 
Mr. J. B. Hawkes, by 6—4, 6—2, 6—1. 


THE next day produced an unforgettable double, the 
rigour and closeness of which is indicated by the fact that 

each pair (Anderson and Hawkes v. Tilden 
pened and R. N. Williams) won 37 games each of 
a the. first seventy-four, the full score in 

favour of the United States being 17—15, 
ll—13, 3—6, 6—3, 6—2. This doubtless decided the 
contest, the Australians subsequently suffering a certain 
reaction which enabled the Americans to win both the 
remaining singles, Johnston beating Hawkes by 6—0, 6—2, 
6—1 and Tilden defeating Anderson by 6—2, 6—3, 1—46, 
7—5. This latter match was anything but a walk-over, 
although Tilden was at the top of his form (despite the 
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loss of most of the middle finger of his playing hand) and 
Anderson none too fit. The Australians are to be warmly 
congratulated on their splendid bid for victory, while no 
one can grudge the winners their well-merited triumph, 
Those who admired Mr. Johnston’s fine play at Wimbledon 
this year, can form some idea of the present Tilden’s form 
from the fact that in the American National Singles 
Championship in the middle of September, Tilden beat 
Johnston in the final without losing a single set, the score 
being 6—4, 6—1, 6—4. Tilden had previously secured 
the American Doubles Championship in partnership with 
Norton and the Mixed Doubles Championship with Mrs, 
Mallory after a great final against Hawkes and Miss McKane, 
who were only beaten on the post. Mr. Norton also got 
into the semi-final of the American Singles Championship 
by beating that classical stylist, Mr. R. N. Williams. Mr, 
Norton is clearly better than ever, which increases our 
regret that his skill should be lost to British Lawn Tennis 
as we sorely need it if we are to make any show in inter 
national competition. The excuse made for excluding him 
from our Davis Cup Team was that he had once been 
chosen, though he had never played, for a South African 
Davis Cup Team. If there be any such restriction in the 
regulations, surely it should debar Mr. Cecil Campbell, 
who has actually played for Britain, from now representing 
the Irish Free State, which plays against us. The latest 
country to inflict defeat on English Lawn Tennis was 
Holland, against which a fairly representative English 
team would have been literally nowhere but for the play 
of our ladies (Mrs. Shepherd Barron, Miss E. L. Colyer and 
Miss Joan Austin), who between them won some singles 
and all their doubles, mixed and otherwise. We came off 
unaccountably badly in the Men’s Singles, the Dutchmen 
winning all the eight matches ! 


A NnoTIcE will be found in this number of the lecture on “‘ The League of 
Nations” to be delivered by Mr. L. J. Maxse (editor of the National Review), 

at Kingsway Hall, on Friday, November 2nd, at 5.30 p.m. 
A Lecture The Duke of Northumberland will preside. Tickets 

may be obtained from the Manager, the National 
Review, 8 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2, the usual agencies, and Messrs. 
Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 
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More than twenty years have passed since I contributed 
to the National Review of April 1900 an article applying 
to a war between France and Germany the lessons that 
this country had learnt during the South African War, 
which was then in progress. The main point of the article 
(which was on the whole verified by events fourteen years 
later) was that if the French entrenched on their front, 
the Germans could not break through and would have to 
prepare for disaster. At that date Count Schlieffen had 
not hatched his criminal plan of campaign for violating 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

I venture to mention this prophecy, because it was to 
a large extent subsequently fulfilled, in order to justify 
my analysis of the conditions that will prevail should this 
country again be engaged in a European war, and of the 
profound revolution which has taken place in its position. 
It is of vital importance that the facts which I try very 
briefly to set forth here should be understood and realized, 
not only by our statesmen, but also by our professional 
Pacifists and Labour leaders, whose business it seems to 
be to threaten our neighbours and denounce or lecture 
France and Italy. These very people, who have been 
indefatigable in destroying British armaments, would, it 
almost seems, drive this country into a series of wars for 
which it is utterly unprepared. Needless to say, the vast 
majority of the people and fighting-men in this country 
are against these foolish and dangerous mischief-makers, 
regarding France and Italy as allies and friends. Our 
soldiers and seamen in their attitude to these two Powers 
are not governed by fear, for fear they have none, and if 
there were real danger, other than of our politician’s own 
making, they would resolutely confront it. But there is a 
tisk that our fanatics and faddists may go so far that the 
mass of the nation may not have time to stop their antics 
and prevent calamity. 

It is not the Great War but the achievement of flight 
by man that has revolutionized the position of Great 
Britain. Until the day in 1909 when the Channel was 
crossed for the first time by a human being, M. Blériot, 
in an aeroplane, Great Britain had been beyond the reach 
of direct assault in war. So long as her people maintained 
the strongest Navy, as they did without intermission from 
the date when they defeated and almost destroyed the 
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Spanish Armada, they were safe from invasion and subject 
only to the risk of having their supplies of food and raw 
material cut off, if their Navy was not sufficiently powerful 
to command the sea. Bombardments of coast towns 
were regarded as useless and barbarous before 1914. Immune 
from the immense and immediate risk of attack by armies, 
British Governments and diplomatists could lecture foreign 
Powers. This habit of lecturing was one. which aroused 
the anxiety of various British Foreign Ministers in the 
past, such as Lord Clarendon and Lord Granville, because 
they feared that it might lead to a Continental combina- 
tion against ourselves, and that the British Navy might 
not be able to hold its own at sea against such a combina- 
tion. But so long as we were isolated we were tolerably safe, 
From 1909 this condition of aloofness and insularity 
began by degrees to vanish, until in the Great War, with the 
rapid development of aircraft, it disappeared altogether. 
At the same time as the air forces of all the Great Powers 
advanced by leaps and bounds, the range of artillery was 
enormously augmented. In the early years of the Great 
War the Germans produced heavy coast guns capable of 
firing a 15-in. shell to a range of 30 miles, and actually 
“straddled” British ships off the coast of Flanders at 
a distance of 30,000 yards. They bombarded Dunkirk with 
a 14-in. gun of this type at a range of 25 miles, and did 
enormous damage. They designed and completed, towards 
the close of the war, guns capable of firing 110 miles, 
in the hope that they would be able to secure the French 
coast from Dunkirk to Boulogne in their offensives, when 
they intended thence to bombard the whole of London 
and the coast from Yarmouth to Brighton. Certain of 
these guns were employed in 1918 to bombard Paris from 
a distance of 75 miles. In all, 13 are known to have been 
constructed, and not one of them has been surrendered. 
The British, French, and Italian Governments began the 
construction of similar guns, but though French long- 
range guns were finished in considerable numbers, the 
British gun was never completed. There is no practical 
difficulty in manufacturing such weapons, or even, with 
special powder, in giving them a life far beyond the 50 rounds 
of which the German pattern was capable. After firing 
50 rounds, it required a new tube. The multiplication of 
these extreme range weapons is a certainty of any war in 
the future. They will be most harassing in the attack 
on large targets such as big cities, dockyards, and naval 
bases. 
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In any war of the future, in which a neighbouring 
Continental Power was an enemy, two zones in the south- 
east of England would be exposed to direct attack by different 
kinds of long-range artillery. Dover and Folkestone would 
both be liable to bombardment by hostile coast artillery 
of the ordinary type. Further, a wide sector, including 
the whole of London, would be exposed to guns like the 
German “big Berthas,’’ which, firing on 44 days, placed 
303 shells within the Paris area in 1918, killing 256 and 
wounding 620 persons. Woolwich, lying in the London 
area, would certainly be one of the chief targets sought. 

Far more serious than the risk from long-range artillery, 
which is disagreeable enough, is the certainty of attack 
by aircraft. Aircraft possess in a peculiar degree the power 
of destruction and, because of this, their effect on the 
whole future of man in the eastern hemisphere is likely to 
be profound. Their speed of movement, capacity of working 
over sea (within limits) and land alike, and ability to seek 
shelter by climbing or hiding behind clouds, make them 
terrible weapons. The suddenness of their attack adds 
to the demoralizing effect which it produces. Nor is it 
certain that any sure antidote to them has yet been dis- 
covered, except the provision of a much larger force of 
aircraft to meet their onslaught, while at the same time 
carrying out reprisal raids against the enemy. 

In the case of Great Britain, the geographical conditions, 
which were so supremely favourable to her as a sea-power 
and which largely contributed to her greatness, are against 
her in the matter of air power. Her capital with its seven 
million people, an enormous target, 20 miles by 16, is placed 
near the coast, within easy reach of the Continent, with 
the course of the Thames preventing any possibility of 
effective camouflage. The distance from London to the 
sea near Dover is only 65 miles, and that is insufficient 
in depth to allow for the elaborate system of air defences 
necessary for even a moderate degree of protection. The 
distance was found to be most dangerously small in 1917 
and 1918 when serious German air raids on London with 
aeroplanes began, yet then the German bombers did not 
make much more than 70 or 80 miles an hour in their 170- 
mile flight from their aerodromes near Ghent, to our capital. 
To-day the speed of bombing machines is 120 miles, and of 
lighter machines it is 180 miles. With each increase in speed 
in the attacking aircraft the difficulties of defence grow. 

From the nearest point on the Continent at which aero- 
dromes could be safely installed (outside the range of heavy 
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coast artillery) to London, is a distance of 100 miles, easily 
covered by the modern bombing aeroplane in an hour. This 
includes only 22 miles of flight over water, and experience 
in the war and since shows that airmen with heavy machines 
generally prefer the route with the shortest distance of 
flight above the sea. From the nearest point in British 
territory to Paris is about 155 miles, but if this route were 
chosen, 65 miles would have to be flown over the sea (the 
distance which the Germans covered flying to London 
via Ostend and the Essex coast). The route that would 
probably be followed would be that with the minimum of 
oversea flying, from near Folkestone or Dover, across the 
Channel at its shortest, and this measures 170 miles. The 
distance of Paris from the Channel by this route is 140 
miles, as contrasted with the 65 miles which separate 
London from the Channel. The Continental Power has 
thus more than twice the depth of territory for defence on 
land; and it is the view of air officers that such defence 
becomes easier in proportion to the square of the distance, 
so that the defence of Paris is four times as easy as the 
defence of London against air attack. In size Paris is a 
much more difficult target to attack effectively. With 
a population of three millions it covers about one-fourth of 
the area of London, as in Paris people are more closely 
packed. It would therefore be correct to state that, in 
view of the distance and size, Paris is eight times as easy 
to defend as London and eight times as difficult to attack. 
There is no parity between the risks of air war for the two 
capitals. They are eight times greater for London, while 
Paris has the further advantage of being far outside the 
possible range of guns with any conceivable development 
of artillery. 

In the war, the German airmen, as has been mentioned, 
flew 170 miles to the attack of London (about 65 miles of it 
over water) and covered this distance on occasions night 
after night with no difficulty. They were always them- 
selves liable to attack from British aircraft in French terri- 
tory which, in the later stages of the war, went up to fight 
them as they returned and bombed the aerodromes from 
which they had started, making a safe landing dangerous. 
Again, from French or Belgian territory the movement of 
the German bombing squadrons could often be observed 
and reported, giving time to make preparations in England. 
This handicap on the attack of an enemy upon London 
would not exist if we were to be so foolish as to quarrel 
with France. 
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The force of aeroplanes which attacked London in the 
Great War never exceeded 34 or 35 machines, and seldom 
reached that figure. In a war with a Continental Power 
to-day the attack of at least 30 or 40 squadrons would 
have to be provided for. To defend London against the 
35 German machines no fewer than 200 “ aeroplanes of the 
best performance and 200 highly trained pilots” were 
necessary, according to General Ashmore, who commanded 
the air defences here in the war. There are not that number 
of effective aeroplanes in England to-day. The total British 
air strength in Europe was officially stated to be only 
15 squadrons of 12 machines each, in March of this year, 
against a French total of 140 squadrons with 1,260 machines. 
Some of the British squadrons which were sent to the Near 
East have been brought home during the summer, but the 
force available is still much under 200, when the machines 
are deducted which will have to be told off for naval work. 
The public may be reminded that in January 1918, the 
number of British machines “‘on charge” for naval work 
alone was 2,741. 

The vast organisation for the defence of London, created 
with so much effort and expense by General Ashmore in 
1917-18, was recklessly destroyed by the Coalition in 1919, 
though its maintenance would have cost little, and its 
replacement could not be effected in less than a year with 
enormous expense. Telephones, electric-light mains, gun 
mountings, guns, and all the delicate appliances required 
were ruthlessly scrapped or removed. In vain British 
officers who knew the risks involved in such a course besought 
the Government, whatever else it destroyed, to keep our 
air defences intact, because attack in war or on the eve of 
war would come with such terrifying speed that there would 
be no time to improvise new defences, much less to restore 
the old defences. London was left defenceless, and to-day 
a desperate effort is being made to provide some sort of a 
show of protection for the capital. 

The kind of attack that London has to fear is what the 
Air Force in 1917-18 knew by the name of ‘“‘ Blotto’’—con- 
tinuous heavy bombing night after night, such as General 
Hoeppner, the German Air Commander, states that he in- 
flicted on Dunkirk. ‘“‘ What it means when a whole night long 
aeroplane after aeroplane drops bombs of 1,500 to 2,200 lb. 
weight, that Dunkirk learnt,” he writes. ‘‘ An immense 
fire broke out in the port, and its extension was ascertained 
night after night by our Ist battle squadron.” The map of 
Dunkirk, a comparatively small place of 39,000 inhabitants, 
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shows that the whole area of the town was covered with 
bombs. In London we never experienced such a continuous 
attack with heavy bombs. The Germans were kept pretty 
busy by the Allied armies and air forces, and had few 
machines to spare for London. But for the British capital 
they devised a new pattern of incendiary bomb which was 
ready for use by the end of August 1918. Each of these 
incendiary bombs contained 200 small incendiary grenades, 
which were scattered in all directions by the explosion of 
the main bomb and could not be put out with water. The 
intention was to attack London or Paris with a first force of 
35 large machines, dropping these incendiary bombs with 
a certain proportion of explosive bombs, and then an hour 
later or so to follow up the attack with another force of 
35 large machines, which were to use the glare of the fires 
to attack the firemen and crowds, and thus spread the con- 
flagration. The Germans decided not to employ these bombs 
because, by August 1918, their position was already becoming 
desperate, and they were afraid of the most drastic retaliation 
from the Allies. This admission is made by Ludendorff, 
so that we never had to face the most dangerous type of 
attack. 

The heaviest German bomb which was dropped in 
London, according to General Hoeppner, was one weighing 
a ton. It fell in Warrington Crescent on March 7, 1918, 
completely demolished four houses, making a gap which 
to-day has not been filled, damaged many others and broke 
glass in nearly a thousand houses. Seven hundred and ten 
such bombs were dropped by the German Air Force in the 
war, and of the 660-lb. bombs, 15,386 were dropped, according 
to Major Neumann’s work on the German Air Force. The 
scale of the German bombing attacks, which were mainly 
delivered on or near the front, can be judged from the fact 
that General Hoeppner states the total weight of bombs 
dropped between March and July 1918, at 275,000 tons. 
In a future war, gas bombs would certainly be used on a 
large scale, and nothing would be easier than to drop them 
in the midst of a great city. The swift provision of several 
million efficient gas masks for the civilian population would 
be out of the question. The manufacture of such masks is 
a slow process and would require much time. 

The aircraft of to-day and of the immediate future are 
much less vulnerable than the aircraft of the war. They will 
be of all-metal construction, like the Junkers-Fokker, 
which was employed on a very small scale by the Germans 
in 1918, though never for bombing. The all-metal machine 
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is not readily set on fire. The silencing of the engines is 
a possibility of the future with which we shall have to 
reckon. Bombs may be dropped on a large city from a 
height of 20,000 or 25,000 feet, whereas in the war the 
Germans over London rarely climbed higher than 10,000 
or 13,500 feet in their aeroplanes. The anti-aircraft artillery 
will thus have to be able to fire to a vertical height of 5 miles, 
and to be able to make hits at that height. Guns are useless 
without thoroughly efficient and well-organized searchlights, 
for neither they nor the defending aeroplanes can see 
attacking aeroplanes unless these are under the beams of 
searchlights. Not fewer than three searchlights are required 
to hold one aeroplane in their beams; more than three or 
four searchlights on the same machine interfere with one 
another and with the defence. This illustrates the difficulty 
of the problems that the defence has to solve. Aprons, of 
the wire type such as were used in London in the Great 
War, are useful to force attacking aircraft up to a level 
of 10,000 feet, but cannot be applied without enormous 
difficulty at greater heights. They require to be kept in 
instant readiness and to be handled by skilled men. 

Protection against powerful bombs cannot be given 
without a prodigious amount of work. The ton bomb 
made a crater 35 feet deep when dropped on open ground, 
and would pass through anything but thick concrete or steel. 
Practically only the “‘ tubes’ would be quite safe. 

The Government in the last few months has decided 
that the British Air Force must be strengthened. But it 
does not apparently know what it means or what it wants. 
At sea, for the safety of this country in the days before air 
power became a fact, a two-Power Navy was essential for 
our security. When we ceased to be able to provide it 
ourselves, we entered into the Entente with France and 
Russia, by which their navies were thrown into the balance 
on our side. In the matter of air defence it is not sufficient 
to be equal to a single other Power; the standard for safety 
must be one of distinct superiority. But even the main- 
tenance of a one-Power air force would be, as a speaker 
reminded the Government in a recent debate in the House 
of Lords, ‘‘a pretty big business.” According to Sir S. 
Hoare, the Air Secretary, it would involve an annual expendi- 
ture of £35,000,000 a year, or an addition of some £23,000,000 
to the amount originally voted for the Air Force in 1923-4. 
And this though the French expenditure on the air force 
which France maintains was only £6,303,000 in 1923, 
according to figures given in the House of Commons by a 
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critic of the Government. Most serious of all is the fact 
that as Viscount Grey reminded the country, the addition 
to the British Air Force “is the beginning of a new com. 
petition in armaments. . . . Itis a competition in armaments 
between two countries who have lately been in absolute 
and devoted alliance in war.” 

That Great Britain with the present exhausted state of 
her finances and with industries which are justly clamouring 
for lighter taxation can spend £6 where France spends §] 
is out of the question. The French economize by enforcing 
compulsory service, and if we are to maintain the one- 
Power air force, we shall certainly have to do the same, 
There is no other way. It is assumed throughout by the 
British Government that France will stand still while the 
British Air Force is being largely increased. There is no 
basis for that idea. Owing to the French feeling of in- 
security from Germany, the French Air Force is being steadily 
developed; next year the French Air Force will have 
2,180 machines, and a total of about 8,000 machines is men- 
tioned as the ultimate establishment. French industry 
is capable of providing the machines; it turned out last 
year 3,300, of which 3,000 were military machines, while 
the total British output for military and civil use was only 
200. In the period which followed the war many of the 
famous British works were allowed to go into liquidation, 
when their valuable plant was in a large number of cases 
disposed of, under the theory that there could be no fresh 
war for ten or twenty years. 

If the British Government engages in a policy which 
renders a war with a neighbouring Continental Power 
possible, then measures of a far-reaching kind ought to be 
thought out and taken without delay. It is quite certain 
that in a future war London could not remain the capital; 
the headquarters of Government and command would have 
to be removed to some point such as Edinburgh, which was 
not exposed to hourly bombardment and nightly air attack, 
whenever the weather offered an enemy the slightest chance. 
Mentioning to an air officer of experience the risk, I asked 
him what his opinion was, and he thought that after one 
big raid such as is to be expected, with ten squadrons of 
large machines and heavy bombs, the place would have to 
be evacuated. This may be going too far, but it gives 
some idea of what the risk really is. 

H. W. WIitson 


THE UNANSWERABLE DISPATCH 


(We doubt whether we can make better use of our 
space this month than in reproducing the text of the 
reply of M. Poincaré, the French Prime Minister, to the 
dispatch of Lord Curzon on Reparations and the Ruhr. 
Lord Curzon’s statement received immense publicity in the 
British Press, and was as warmly applauded in official 
and semi-official circles as it was disapproved by unofficial 
Conservatism. The French Reply, unfortunately, secured 
scant space in our Press, which will make it all the more 
interesting to our readers who will, we feel sure, share the 
admiration of Frenchmen at the tone, temper, and cogency 
of this historic document. We have ventured to entitle it 
“The Unanswerable Dispatch,” partly because there was 
noattempt at an answer by Lord Curzon, and partly because, 
on further reflection, the wiser members of the British 
Cabinet have appreciated M. Poincaré’s standpoint,— 
Epitor, N.R.] 


From— 
M. RaymMonp Poincar, President of the Council, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 


To— 
His Excellency the Marquess or CREWE, Ambassador 
to His Britannic Majesty at Paris. 


My Lorp MarqQugEss, 


Out of regard and courtesy to the British Government, 
we have thought it better to reply to its Note, in the attached 
Annex, on each particular point, following the paragraphs 
as they are numbered. But it seems, however, useful to 
define, in a comprehensive and synthetic statement, the 
position taken up by France for many months past. 

The Government of the French Republic has never 
thought of following, in the grave question of Reparations, 
a policy of narrow-minded selfishness. However urgent the 
restoration of her devastated regions may be for France, this 
Government knows full well that an economic problem of 
such magnitude cannot be dealt with separately, that it is 
bound up with many others, and that it could not be solved 
by neglecting European interests as a whole. Still more 
naturally has the Government of the Republic always taken 
into most careful consideration the state of unrest from 
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which some of its Allies are suffering, and particularly the 
grievous unemployment that is still prevalent in Great 
Britain and which, it may be recalled, reached its severest 
intensity long before the occupation of the Ruhr. 

If France insists on the treaties being carried out purely 
and simply, she does not do so through a sort of juridical 
attachment to the letter and spirit of diplomatic documents, 
She acts first out of careful and scrupulous observance of 
the pledged word. She likewise apprehends that a most 
dangerous precedent would be created by a breach of the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Treaties of Saint-Germain, Neuilly, 
and Trianon would soon share the same fate, and the whole 
of the New Europe would be shaken to its foundations. 


Tuer TREATY. 


Now the Treaty of Versailles entrusted an inter-Allied 
Commission, the Reparation Commission, with the care of 
fixing, before May 1, 1921, the amount of German in- 
debtedness. This debt was not to include war expenses, 
but apart from this definite and deliberate omission, its 
scope was very wide, and its definition, besides Reparations 
and pensions, had in view a long list of damages of all kinds, 

Besides, the Treaty added that, in order to enable the 
Allied countries to proceed at once to the restoration of 
their economic life, pending the full determination of their 
claims, Germany should to a certain extent guarantee 
her debt, and it provided that she should deliver to the 
Reparation Commission bearer bonds to the amount of 
100 milliard gold marks. 

A 100 milliard gold marks: such was, at the time 
the Treaty was signed, and in the minds of those who drafted 
it, the minimum fixed before any final assessment. The 
first instalment, that is bonds for 20 milliards of gold marks, 
was due on May 1, 1921, at the latest. 


RESISTING THE TREATY. 


Immediately after the Treaty was signed, the Reparation 
Commission felt the unwillingness of Germany, who opposed 
all her demands; and on their side the Allied Governments 
could not help noting that the Reich was not fulfilling its 
obligations in any way whatsoever. 

As early as April 1920, at San Remo, the Allies stated 
publicly that ‘‘Germany had not carried out her under- 
takings, as regards either the destruction of war material, 
or the reduction of the army, or the coal deliveries, oF 
Reparations, or the cost of armies of occupation. She does 
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the | not even seem to have considered the means of fulfilling her 
reat | obligations. . . . The Allies unanimously declare that they 
rest | cannot tolerate any longer breaches of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, that the Treaty must be carried out . . . and they 
rely | are resolved to take all steps, even including, if it be neces- 
lical | sary, the occupation of a further part of German territory.” 
nts, A few months later, from the 4th to the 16th of July, 
e of | 1920, the Allies met at Spa. One of the main questions dis- 
most { cussed was that of coal deliveries. The Reparation Com- 
the | mission had, some time before, declared Germany in default. 
lilly, | At Spa, the Allies agreed upon a plan. They made advances 
hole | to Germany, but she was directed to supply during, the 
next half-year, a minimum of 2 million tons per month; 
and it was further provided that ‘if, by November 15, 
1920, it is ascertained that the total deliveries for August, 
llied | September, and October 1920, have not reached 6 million 
te of f tons, the Allies will proceed to the occupation of a further 
| in- f portion of German territory, either the region of the Ruhr, 
nses, | or some other.” 
» its Faced with such an unmistakable threat, Germany simply 
tions — carried out her undertaking up to the assigned date, but 
inds, | immediately after November 15th, she again began to resist 
> the | and again put herself in default. 
mn. of Again the Allies met in Paris, in January 1921. Once 
their } more they drew up a most stern resolution and announced 
intee | their intention, if Germany did not alter her position, to 
. the} impose “‘ sanctions,” amongst which they mentioned as 
it of f examples: extending the date of evacuation of the Rhine- 
land territories, occupation of the Ruhr or any other 
time | territory, seizure of State taxes and duties on the left bank 
afted | of the Rhine, etc. 
The Still Germany evaded her obligations. Again the Allies 
arks,} met, this time in London, from February 21st to March 7, 
1921. On this occasion the representatives of Germany 
were summoned. They were asked to make proposals, but 
_ | those they did submit were a mere mockery. Mr. Lloyd 
ation} George thus apostrophized Dr. Simons: ‘‘ What have we 
posed | asked of Germany ? I think it is important that the German 
nents} public should thoroughly understand the character of our 
ig 18] demands, because I am certain they are not appreciating it. 
We have simply insisted that Germany shall pay Reparations 
tated | in respect of the charges cast upon our respective countries 
ndet-| by material damage to property and by injuries inflicted 
erial, | upon the lives and limbs of the inhabitants. We have asked 
s, Of} for no more, we can take no less. . . . A good deal of this 
does} devastation was brought through bombardments and move- 
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ments of war. But an incredible amount was done deliber. 
ately with a view to destroy essential means of production, 
This is true both of France and of Belgium. In the words 
of General von Bissing at the first meeting of the German 
Economic Mission to Belgium on June 19, 1915, ‘ the object 
was to provide that Belgium’s recovering industry should 
not prejudice German industry.’ Great factories were 
wantonly destroyed; machinery was shattered ; sometimes 
essential and complicated mechanism, which it would take 
a long time to replace, was removed; bridges, concrete 
foundations, blast furnaces were destroyed by dynamite, 
etc.” Mr. Lloyd George then quoted numberless examples, 
and concluded with these words: ‘ Therefore, unless repara- 
tion is made by Germany, it means that the victors will pay 
the price of defeat and the vanquished will reap the fruits 
of victory.” 

And Mr. Lloyd George continued as follows: ‘‘ With all 
this gigantic injury, what is now offered to France staggering 
under the load of expenditure cast upon her by her war 
debt, and by this wanton destruction, which turned her 
richest provinces into a hideous wilderness of ruin and 
despair ? What is now proposed to France, pressed by the 
urgent need to rebuild her shattered homes, restore factories 
which are the sole means of livelihood for the poor people 
who have endured during five years the horrors of war in 
their devastated provinces, and with her enormous pension 
liabilities added to the rest ? . . . The proposals that have 
been put forward indicate a desire, not to perform, but to 
evade obligations which Germany had incurred, obligations 
which are far short of those which, according to the prece- 
dent she herself set in 1871, we might have imposed. ... 
We are convinced that the German Government is not 
merely in default but deliberately in default. Therefore, 
unless we hear by Monday that Germany is either prepared 
to accept the Paris decisions or to submit proposals which 
will, in other ways equally satisfactory, discharge her obli- 
gations under the Treaty of Versailles (subject to the con- 
cessions made in the Paris proposals), we shall as from 
that date take the following course under the Treaty of 
Versailles : 


“1. Occupy the towns of Duisburg, Ruhrort and 
Dusseldorf on the right bank of the Rhine. 
oa ae 


In spite of this fresh threat, notwithstanding even the 
occupation of the three above-mentioned towns and the 
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reiterated warnings of the Reparation Commission, Ger- 
many still followed her shuffling policy. Not only did she 
fail to pay the 20 milliard gold marks which were due for 
May 1, 1921, but she claimed, against the truth, that she 
had already paid more than 20 milliards, and that she owed 
nothing before May Ist. In fact, on May 1, 1921, the 
account of 20 milliards, after allowing for food supplied and 
purchases of raw materials from Germany, showed a balance 
of less than 3,100 million available assets, which, it must 
be added, had not served for Reparations, but had been used 
by priority right and in accordance with the Treaty, to 
cover the cost of the various armies of occupation. 

Thus it was that on May 1, 1921, at the time when the 
Reparation Commission was bound under the Treaty to 
fix the amount of German indebtedness, France had not 
yet received a farthing’s damages. 


FIxIne THE DEBT. 


Before fixing the final amount of German liabilities, the 
Reparation Commission was, by the terms of the Treaty, 
to give to the representatives of Germany, “‘ a just oppor- 
tunity to be heard.”” The Commission devoted twenty-three 
sittings to a conscientious hearing of the thirty-two experts 
chosen by the Reich. It was only after this lengthy work 
that, on April 27, 1921, the total Reparations debt of Ger- 
many was fixed at 132 milliard gold marks, valued as on 
May 1, 1921. 

Article 233 of the Treaty gave to the Reparation Com- 
mission a further part to play. After determining the amount 
of the debt, it was to decide on the manner of payment, 
and had begun to draw up a schedule. It had even invited 
the German Government to send representatives to submit 
the plan to them and hear their remarks. But at that 
moment a Conference of the Allied Governments was being 
held in London, apart from the Commission; and it was 
that Conference that, on the suggestion of England, worked 
out a schedule of payments. When the plan was drawn up, 
it was communicated to the Reparation Commission, which 
was asked to “confirm” it. This was the very expression 
used by M. Louis Dubois, then President of the Commission, 
when he recalled the incident before the French Parliament. 

More or less reluctantly, the Commission ‘‘ confirmed ” 
the schedule of payments. It established three sets of 
bonds, A, B, and C, up to an apparent total of 132 milliard 
gold marks; but as those bonds bore very low interest and 
as, on the other hand, the date of issue of the C bonds 
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remained uncertain, the German debt was in fact reduced 
to a considerable proportion and it was even impossible to 
determine it accurately. 

The Allied Governments appeared at first to understand 
that by agreeing to such a reduction of the German debt 
they were further justified in demanding the execution of 
the Treaty; and, in fact, when notifying the schedule of 
payments, they coupled it with an ultimatum to Germany, 
and stated that they were there and then taking all pre. 
liminary steps for the occupation of the Ruhr Valley. They 
added that, should Germany not accept the schedule of 
payments by May 12th, the occupation would be proceeded 
with on that very day and that even, if need arose, other 
naval and military steps would be taken. 

France had mobilized her 1919 class. Everything was 
ready for entering the Ruhr. On the eve of the specified 
day, on May llth, the German Chancellor had accepted 
the London schedule of payments. He undertook to pay, 
in accordance with the said schedule, a fixed annuity of 
2 milliard gold marks, plus a variable annual levy of 26 per 
cent. on German exports. 


GERMANY IN DEFAULT AGAIN. 


How did Germany fulfil this new obligation ? 

The schedule of payments had appointed, side by side 
with the Commission, a Committee of Guarantees. This 
Committee, provided with insufficient powers, went to 
Germany. They questioned the Reich Government, tried 
to throw some light on German finance, made certain com- 
ments, and received no satisfaction. 

The Members of the Reparation Commission went them- 
selves in a body to Berlin, obtained nothing but evasive 
replies, and, after returning to Paris, sent to Germany 4 
formal demand on December 2, 1921. 

The Reich Government took their time in replying to 
this demand, and when they did make up their minds to 
speak, on December 14, 1921, it was only to declare that 
they were unable to pay, and to apply officially for the 
moratorium to which they had been semi-officially alluding 
for several months already. 

But in the meanwhile a fresh Conference, at the request 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s Government, had been summoned. 
It was to be held at Cannes; the Members of the Reparation 
Commission themselves were summoned to this place and 
urged by Mr. Lloyd George to come to an immediate decision 
on the question of the moratorium. In the absence of 
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M. Briand, who had returned to Paris, the Commission took 
only provisional steps. They called upon Germany to pay 
31 million gold marks every ten days and to submit within 
a fortnight definite proposals with a view to a final settle- 
ment. Then they discussed at leisure the request of Ger- 
many, and on March 21, 1921, granted her a partial mora- 
torium. It was understood that Germany should pay in 
cash for 1922 only 720 million gold marks, and 1,450 million 
gold marks in kind. 

Compared to the schedule of payments, this arrange- 
ment gave Germany a fresh advantage. But a few weeks 
later she relapsed into her usual evasions. On July 12, 
1922, the Reich persistently asked for a moratorium wider 
in scope and of longer duration. The French Government 
then explained to the British Government, at the London 
meeting of August 1922, that we could not consent to agree 
to a two years’ moratorium, unless Germany provided us 
with definite guarantees and material security against her 
insolvency in the future. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL DISORDER IN GERMANY. 


To support her application, Germany indeed alleged the 
confusion in her finances, the fall of her currency, and her 
state of economic distress. But she had done nothing to 
put her own house in order, and had followed since the 
peace a policy of waste and extravagance. She had kept 
down railway fares at a lower level than in any other 
country. She had increased the numbers and salaries of 
her officials. She had been sparing in the collection of 
taxes, and had endowed the great steel magnates and ship- 
owners with all sorts of privileges and exemptions. She 
had rebuilt a vast merchant fleet that is even now competing 
in all American waters with the British fleet and with our 
own. She had made canals and multiplied telephonic lines. 
In short, she had undertaken, regardless of cost, all sorts 
of work which France now finds herself obliged to postpone. 

To meet those expenses, Germany had resorted to a 
formidable inflation. She had taken no heed either of the 
advice or of the warnings of the Committee of Guarantees 
or the Reparation Commission. No reform had been carried 
out. 

Till the end of 1922, Germany thus went on making her 
financial, economic, and monetary position worse and worse. 
She obstinately adhered to her abusive practices. She left 
a free hand to her powerful industrial magnates, who 
acquired more and more influence in State affairs and grew 
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richer at the expense of the German people themselves, 
Under the pressure these magnates brought to bear on the 
Government, the Reich, instead of trying to bring back 
home the foreign currencies these men had exported, 
stubbornly persisted in its policy of unrestrained inflation; 
and from the month of December 1922, the indefinite depre- 
ciation of the mark, the constant increase in the cost of 
living, the economic and financial disorder were such that 
they might have brought about in Germany, from one day 
to the next, the most lamentable catastrophes. 

On November 13, 1922, Herr Wirth’s Government had 
forwarded to the Reparation Commission a Note to which 
his successor, Chancellor Cuno, assented subsequently, and 
which can be summed up in a few words. Germany declared 
she could no longer do anything unless she began by restoring 
her currency and stabilizing the mark; and in order to 
arrive at such stabilization, she claimed an abatement or, 
to use her euphemistic expression, a revision and final deter- 
mination of her debt. She asked to be freed, for a period of 
three or four years, of the whole of the payments, deliveries 
in kind as well as cash remittances. She would, it was 
added, make an exception in the case of the devastated 
regions, but on one condition, specifically stated in this 
way: she should be expected to pay only out of the normal 
State receipts and the produce of internal loans. This was, 
in reality, promising nothing. Besides, Germany asked for 
the summoning of a conference of international financial 
experts with a view to consider the means of rescue which 
Europe and the Reich needed. 

Germany, then, gave no undertaking as to any reforms, 
while on the other hand she laid down conditions : a revision 
of the schedule of payments of May 5, 1921, a reduction 
of the German debt, and a moratorium. 

And yet the experts who had recently been consulted 
by the Reich had all insisted on the necessity of introducing 
thorough reforms in Germany. 

MM. Cassel and Keynes, notably, had said: “ The 
stabilization of the mark must, in the first instance, come 
from Germany’s own resources and endeavours, as well as 
from energetic action on the part of her Government. Ger- 
many must have a policy of reconstruction of her own. 
Such policy, even if it should imply certain risks, is the 
only path to follow.” 

: rio had made none of the efforts that were asked 
of her. 

At the same time she had stopped all cash payments. 
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Out of the 720 million gold marks in cash to which her 
liabilities for 1922 had been brought, she had only paid 
450 millions; the 270 millions that were due as from 
August 15th had been converted into bonds payable in six 
months, and she declared herself unable to continue. 

As to supplies in kind, which she might at least have 
provided without difficulty and by way of compensation, 
she had deliberately slackened in delivery. The fact was 
officially stated by the Reparation Commission, in successive 
resolutions voted in January 1923. A few days later, the 
Commission went even further and had to declare the 
Reich was in general default as regards all her obligations 
contracted under the Treaty of Versailles. 

All these resolutions were taken at the Reparation 
Commission by a majority vote of three: France, Belgium, 
and Italy. 

At the meetings held in London and Paris in December 
1922 and early in January 1923, the Government of the 
Republic announced to the Right Honourable Mr. Bonar 
Law, who was then the British Prime Minister, that, con- 
fronted with such a state of affairs, France was about to 
find herself obliged to take guarantees and to occupy the 
Ruhr. 


LEGAL CHARACTER OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR. 


The French Government were and are still of opinion 
that a single one amongst the resolutions successively passed 
by the Reparation Commission was sufficient to allow of 
their action. 

Paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II (Part VIII, Repara- 
tions) are as follows: 


§17.—“In case of default by Germany in the perfor- 
mance of any obligation under this Part of the present 
Treaty, the Commission will forthwith give notice of such 
default to each of the interested Powers and may make 
such recommendations as to the action to be taken in 
consequence of such default as it may think necessary.” 

§ 18.—‘‘ The measures which the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall have the right to take, in case of voluntary 
default by Germany, and which Germany agrees not to 
regard as acts of war, may include economic and financial 
prohibitions and reprisals and in general such other measures 
as the respective Governments may determine to be neces- 
sary in the circumstances.” 
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The text is clear enough, and if it were permissible to 
refer any step taken in consequence thereof to the League 
of Nations, under the pretext that there would be a threat 
of war, the obvious result would simply be to cancel the 
Article altogether. It is all the more natural for the respec 
tive Governments to consider themselves justified, under 
the circumstances, in taking a guarantee, as Article 248 of 
the Treaty says, that a first charge upon all the assets and 
revenues of the German Empire and its constituent States 
shall be the cost of reparation. 

And yet the British Government are now questioning 
the right of France in the action she has taken. 

The British Government do not claim, it seems, that 
France was not qualified to act independently. After a 
resolution duly passed by the Reparation Commission, 
France was absolutely empowered to act alone, and, a 
fortiori, with the help of Belgium and the technical parti- 
cipation of Italy. On this point, moreover, the British 
Government themselves have already settled the question, 
On October 29, 1920, they informed their Allies that they 
waived the rights conferred upon them by paragraph 17 
and 18 as regards the seizure of properties belonging to 
German subjects in the United Kingdom, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of Commons, 
on October 28, 1920, that “the terms of paragraph 18 
clearly left it to each of the respective Governments to 
determine upon the action that it may seem necessary to 
take under the said paragraph.” No doubt can therefore 
exist on this interpretation. 

But to-day the British Government argues that the 
words, broad and comprehensive as they are, “in general 
such other measures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances,” do not 
refer to occupation of territory. 

And yet, at the London meeting of March 1921, Dr. 
Simons read a statement protesting against the “ sanctions” 
contained in the ultimatum of March 3rd as delivered by 
Mr. Lloyd George, and he claimed notably that paragraph 18 
of Annex II did not allow any occupation of German 
territory beyond the left bank of the Rhine and the bridge- 
heads. So little heed did the Allies, who had made sure 
of the juridical value of their argument, take of Dr. Simons’ 
assertion, that it was not even taken up in the reply that 
Mr. Lloyd George made on the same day to the German 
delegation. Nor did the Prime Minister even allude to the 
objection raised by the German Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 
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it was simply put aside and passed over, so untenable the 
position was thought to be. 

The British Government adduce no proof or probable 
evidence in favour of their restrictive interpretation of the 
text, and for good reasons. Nothing can be found in the 
discussions preparatory to the Treaty to justify the theory 
of Downing Street. 

But the British Government claim that in fact, if the 
Allies did in the past provide for and even carry out terri- 
torial occupations otherwise than stipulated in the Treaty, 
it was because their action did not refer only to defaults 
in the matter of Reparations, but to other breaches of the 
Treaty. 

It is quite true to say that at any time in the past and 
still to-day, Germany has violated or is violating other 
Articles of the Treaty than those that bear on Reparations ; 
but it is none the less certain that precisely about Repara- 
tions the Allies have many times threatened Germany with 
fresh occupation of territory, and have even once carried 
out their threat. 

Let us recall the precedents in point. 

In July 1920, at the Spa Conference, the coal question 
was discussed. 

By its letter of June 30, 1920, the Reparation Commis- 
sion notified to the Allied Governments the default of 
Germany as regards coal deliveries. This letter concluded 
with the two following paragraphs : 


“The Reparation Commission therefore, in application 
of the provisions of paragraph 17, Annex II to Part VIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles, hereby informs the Powers 
concerned of the default by Germany to carry out her 
obligations under the terms of Annex V to Part VIII of the 
said Treaty. 

“The Commission does not deem it necessary to make 
any suggestions concerning the measures to be taken with 
regard to this default, but, in view of the general interest 
attached to the delivery of Reparations coal, it considers 
that any measures taken should be agreed upon by the 
Powers concerned.” 


The Spa Conference discussed Germany’s default and 
resolved (Protocol dated July 16th) that the German 
Government should place every month at the disposal of 
the Allies, as from August Ist and for the ensuing six 
months, 2 million tons of coal a month, this figure having 
been approved by the Reparation Commission. 
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This Protocol ends with the following paragraph : 

VII. “If, by November 15, 1920, it is ascertained that 
the total deliveries for August, September, and October 1929 
have not reached 6 million tons, the Allies will proceed to 
the occupation of a further portion of German territory, 
either the region of the Ruhr, or some other.” 

Another Protocol of the Spa meeting, dated July 9th, 
and referring doubtless to disarmament, likewise concludes 
with the following sentence : 


““Tf at any time before January 1, 1921, the inter-Allied 
Commission of Control in Germany report that the terms 
of this arrangement are not faithfully executed . . . the 
Allies will proceed to a further occupation of German terri- 
tory, whether it be the region of the Ruhr or any other, 
and they will not evacuate it until the day when all the 
above conditions have been completely carried out.” 


But the two Protocols of July 9th and 16th are different, 
They do not refer one to the other: the occupation of the 
Ruhr is stipulated, either for defaults in coal deliveries, or 
for defaults in disarmament. 

And on that date Great Britain was in entire agreement 
with France as to the meaning to be given to paragraphs 17 
and 18 of Annex II. 

The meeting that took place in London in March 1921 
equally bears witness to this accord. 

Mr. Lloyd George, as President of the Supreme Council, 
made the following statement to the German delegation, 
on March 3, 1921: 


“The Treaty of Versailles was signed less than two 
years ago, and the German Government have already 
defaulted several times in respect of its most important 
provisions: the delivery for trial of the criminals who 
have offended against the laws of war, disarmament, the 
payment in cash or in kind of 20 milliards of gold marks ... 
having regard to the infractions already committed and to 
the determination indicated in these proposals that Ger- 
many means still further to defy and explain away the 
Treaty, and to challenge the Allies, we have taken the 
following resolutions which you are now going to hear: 

“The Allies are agreed : 

“1. To occupy the towns of Duisburg, Ruhrort and 
Dusseldorf on the right bank of the Rhine. 

“2. Boo. au” 
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The German Government having made no reply by the 
appointed date (March 7th), the occupation of the three 
above-mentioned towns took place. 

There is no doubt that, in this case again, Germany had 
committed other violations of the Treaty, but the Reparations 
debt was insistently mentioned, and Mr. Lloyd George 
devoted nearly the whole of his speech, as has just been 
seen, to the delays of Germany and the urgent need of 
restoration of the devastated regions. Had not this ques- 
tion been at stake, the three towns would certainly not 
have been occupied. 

Lastly, the Supreme Council passed the following reso- 
lutions on May 5, 1921: 


“The Allied Powers, taking note of the fact that, in 
spite of the successive concessions made by the Allies since 
the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, and in spite of 
the warnings and sanctions agreed upon at Spa and at 
Paris, as well as of the sanctions announced in London and 
since applied, the German Government is still in default 
in the fulfilment of the obligations incumbent upon it under 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles as regards (1) Dis- 
armament; (2) the payment of 12 milliards of gold marks 
due on May 1, 1921, under Article 235 of the Treaty, which 
the Reparation Commission has already called upon it to make 
at this date; (3) the trial of the War Criminals as further 
provided for by the Allied Notes of February 13th and 
May 7, 1920; and (4) certain other important respects, 
notably those which arise under Articles 264 to 267, 269, 
273, 321, 322 and 327 of the Treaty, decide: 

(a) Zo proceed forthwith with such preliminary measures 
as may be required for the occupation of the Ruhr Valley by 
the Allied Forces on the Rhine in the contingency provided for 
in paragraph (d) of this Note ; 

(b) Ln accordance with Article 233 of the Treaty to invite 
the Reparation Commission to prescribe to the German Govern- 
ment without delay the time and manner for securing and 
discharging the entire obligation incumbent upon that Govern- 
ment, and to announce their decision on this point to the 
German Government at latest on May 6th ; 

(c) To call upon the German Government categorically to 
declare within a period of six days from the receipt of the 
above decision its resolve (1) to carry out without reserve or 
condition their obligations as defined by the Reparation Com- 
mission, (2) to accept without reserve or condition the guarantees 
in respect of those obligations prescribed by the Reparation 
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Commission ; (3) to carry out without reserve or delay the 
measures of military, naval, and aerial disarmament notified 
to the German Government by the Allied Powers in their 
Note of January 29, 1921, those overdue being completed 
at once, and the remainder by the prescribed dates; (4) to 
carry out without reserve or delay the trial of the war 
criminals and the other unfulfilled portions of the Treaty 
referred to in the first paragraph of this Note ; 

(d) Failing fulfilment by the German Government of the 
above conditions by May 12th, to proceed to the occupation of 
the Valley of the Ruhr and to take all other military and naval 
measures that may be required. Such occupation will continue 
so long as Germany fails to comply with the conditions sum- 
marized in paragraph (c).” 

Let us dwell awhile on this document. The Allies 
threaten Germany to occupy the Ruhr, adding that such 
occupation shall last as long as Germany has not complied 
with the conditions mentioned in paragraph (c). Let us 
therefore suppose that after the ultimatum Germany had 
fulfilled her obligations in respect of the war criminals 
or disarmament, but that she still declined to carry out 
the decisions of the Reparation Commission. Under the 
terms of paragraph (d), the Allies would have remained 
in the Ruhr, and for the sole reason that they wanted to 
ensure the proper payment of Reparations. The present 
contention of the British Government is thus expressly 
condemned by the Protocol of May 5, 1921; and it there- 
fore is obvious and quite clear that the legal character of 
our occupation is indisputable. Even the ultimatum of 
May 5th was in itself sufficient to give our recent action 
a juridical basis, since it announced the occupation of the 
Ruhr, not only in case Germany did not consent to give 
the undertakings imposed by the Commission, but equally 
in case Germany, at any time, did not carry them out. 
This was acknowledged by the German Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs itself on May 9, 1921, in a statement communicated 
to the Press: “‘ The menace to.occupy the region of the 
Ruhr, such as contained in the ultimatum, still holds good 
in case Germany, having made in due time the declaration 
demanded of her, should not keep her word for any cause 
whatever.” In every respect therefore is our action beyond 
criticism. 

The British Cabinet, it is true, raises a further objection: in 
their opinion the words of Article 430 of the Treaty imply the 
interpretation that it is impossible to construe paragraphs 17 
and 18 as allowing further occupation of territory. 
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But this article was drafted in case the Reparation 
Commission, after one or several zones of occupation had 
been evacuated, should find a default on the part of 
Germany. In this hypothesis, the re-occupation would 
take: place automatically. The text does not in any way 
say that, even then, the respective Governments cannot, 
under paragraphs 17 and 18, take all steps they may 
deem necessary, and notably military seizure of economic 
guarantees. Nor does it say that before any evacuation, 
as is the case to-day, the Governments will be powerless 
and obliged to stand with folded arms if any payment 
is refused. The absurdity of this consequence proves that 
paragraphs 17 and 18 on the one hand and Article 430 
on the other hand are not exclusive of each other, but 
complementary. And in that manner did the British 
Government understand the position, up to a recent time, 
as has just been seen. 


THE OCCUPATION OF THE RUHR. 


On January 11, 1923, we occupied the basin of the 
Ruhr. We occupied it because, for three years, Germany 
had fulfilled none of her obligations. We occupied it because 
the right of taking action had been expressly conferred 
upon us by the Reparation Commisssion when it declared 
Germany in default. 

It is clear that, had we had any political or military 
aims as has been sometimes insinuated, it is not the Ruhr 
we should have occupied. If such had been the case, we 
should rather have marched into the Mein Valley, because 
that valley, which divides Bavaria from Prussia, cuts 
Germany into two parts. We have not done so because 
we had no other design than to seize guarantees and to 
bring some pressure to bear on a defiant Germany. 

The basin of the Ruhr is indeed the main economical 
centre of Germany. We are to-day occupying this densely 
inhabited and busy region, that counts a population 
numbering 6 million inhabitants, with an army of 50,000 
men. But we were prepared to set in motion far less 
important forces. We did not wish in the least to undertake 
a military operation. Our troops came into the Ruhr only 
to protect our civil engineers, our custom-house officers, 
and foresters. 

It was not the military forces that the Germans had 
first to deal with. It was the custom-house officers and 
foresters who addressed them, suggesting, at the outset, 
the following organization. Nothing was to be changed 
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in the normal life or the economical activities of the country; 
a commission of Allied engineers was merely to supervise 
the operations of the Kohlen Syndikat, so as to ensure the 
regular delivery of the quantities of coal and coke owed 
by Germany, the same Commission was to supervise the 
industrial production of the manufactories of the Ruhr, 
ascertain that the Kohlensteuer was duly collected, the 
totality or part of which would have been paid to the 
Reparation Commission. A Committee of custom-house 
officers, together with the German custom-house and fiscal 
agents, was to secure the collection of certain taxes, the 
amount of which would have also been used for Reparation 
purposes. Finally, a Committee of foresters was to supervise 
the management of the State forests, still worked by the 
Germans, in order that the timber deliveries be hence. 
forward made according to the Treaty. 

It was, briefly speaking, an amicable arrangement, a 
pacific co-operation that we were offering very sincerely to 
Germany when we entered the Ruhr. 


THE SO-CALLED PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 


But, contrary to paragraph 18 of Annex II, the Reich 
Government affected to regard the occupation of the Ruhr 
as an act of hostility. They seized upon this excuse, which 
was the very negation of the Treaty, to elude their most 
definite obligations. They stopped all deliveries of coal 
and coke, and started treating French and Belgians as 
regular enemies. They set up a resistance which they called 
passive resistance, but which was an active and violent one, 

This resistance did not originate with the population 
of the Ruhr; still less did it come from the inhabitants of 
the Rhineland; it came from certain industrials and from 
Berlin. 

It was in response to orders from Berlin that any co 
operation with the Belgians, the Italians, and the French 
was thrust aside; it was owing to a command from Berlin 
that the mine-owners and metallurgists ceased to confer 
with our Committees, and that they closed the doors of 
their establishments in our faces; again it was owing to 
a command from Berlin that the post, telegraph, and 
telephone clerks ceased giving the line to the French and 
Belgians, refused to carry our letters, and to forward our 
telegrams; it was still due to commands from Berlin that 
the railwaymen deserted the trains that carried the food 
supplies to our troops, prevented the authorities in occupa 
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tion from going into the stations, and stopped the dispatch 
of coal and coke to Belgium and France. 

The Government of the Reich did not confine their 
action to orders to make this resistance. They went further: 
they decreed severe penalties against all those of their 
subjects who showed us any good-will or merely assumed 
a position of indifference; they dismissed officials, sent 
private citizens to prison, and inflicted fines upon them. 

Moreover, bands of agitators and criminals were mustered 
and endeavoured to destroy railways and canals by means 
of explosives and to blow up the trains; and when they 
were tried at Dusseldorf, on the 9th and 10th May last, 
Schlagetter and his accomplices confessed that they were 
connected with an office established at Hamm by the 
German Minister of the Reichswehr himself. 

It was assuredly legitimate, in face of such facts, for 
the Government of the French Republic to consider the 
cessation of passive resistance as the preliminary condition 
for any new conversation with the Government of the 
Reich; for not only is this passive resistance contrary to 
the Treaty of Peace, but it is contrary to the obvious 
interests of Germany, to whom it is costing more than if 
she readily carried out her obligations. The present situation 
has been beneficial, after all, to the sole competitors of the 
industrials of the Ruhr, those who sell coal or metallurgical 
products. ‘The French Government, therefore, wishes it to 
come to an end. But as we stated in our communications 
of the 10th and 12th of June last sent to the British Govern- 
ment, as soon as passive resistance stopped, the occupation 
of the Ruhr would be modified. It would go on still, but 
with gradual evacuation, in proportion with the payments, 
under conditions quite different from those that prevail 
to-day. We would start again co-operating with the German 
organizations and a considerable alleviation in the burden 
of occupation would follow. On this point we have only 
to refer to Documents Nos. 23 and 25 of our last Yellow 
Book, which state with full particulars the steps which 
would then be taken in agreement with the German 
authorities for the arrangement of guarantees, and those 
which would be taken, according to the merits of each 
case, in favour of expelled individuals. It would be 
superfluous to mention again this information which fills 
several pages of the Yellow Book and which shows super- 
abundantly the conciliatory intentions of France. We may 
be allowed merely to recall that, as it’ will no longer be 
necessary to protect the mines, the railways, and canals 
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against wilful destruction, the troops will then have the 
minimum of contact with the working population. 


CONDITIONS OF EVACUATION. 


In Document No. 25, we have also made quite clear 
the conditions in which the Ruhr might be evacuated 
progressively, in proportion as payments are made. We 
repeat once more that we have no desire to remain an 
longer than necessary in the Ruhr and that we have neither 
political views not any idea of annexation. We know 
perfectly well that Germany is able to pay fairly quickly 
what she owes us and that consequently it is in her power 
to secure gradual evacuation. 

The time when payments will be effected depends upon 
the will of Germany. One need only note how rapidly 
Austria, when she became willing to make the necessary 
efforts, and in spite of the defects of her economical and 
geographical constitution, recovered her force of produe- 
tion and her credit, and one can realize what a country as 
powerfully equipped as Germany is can do on the day she 
makes up her mind to act. 

At any rate, France will not alter her position on that 
point. To ask her to act otherwise would be telling Germany 
she is right, and then one would again have to repeat the 
words Mr. Lloyd George used at the Supreme Council, on 
March 3, 1921: “It would mean that the victors will 
pay the price of defeat, and the vanquished will reap the 
fruits of victory.” 


Tue PAYMENT OF REPARATIONS AND INTER-ALLIED DEBTS, 


It is not true, indeed, that the French claims are ol 
such a nature as to crush Germany and exceed her capacity 
to pay for a long time. 

France, for many months, has not ceased to propose 
to her Allies a very simple, clear, and very modest plan 
which remains within the limits of the schedule of payments, 
and which can be summed up in a few words. She has 
asked her Allies, in case they should deny priority to 
Reparations, to be allowed to retain as her share, out of 
A and B bonds, at least the 26 milliards of gold marks 
which result from the Spa percentages, and to reserve, 
out of the C bonds, such amounts as would be claimed 
from her on account of inter-Allied debts. The schedule 
of payments guaranteed to her these two rights as 4 
minimum, and even the C bonds might have left an addi 
tional margin in her favour. She has advanced enormous 
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amounts for Germany’s account; she can neither cease 
her reparation work, nor continue them indefinitely at her 
own expense. 

On the other hand, France has never repudiated the 
debts she contracted during the war, either towards America 
or towards England, in the interest of joint victory. She is, 
after all, herself a creditor, up to 5 or 6 million gold marks 
of other Allies to whom she made advances during the war. 
Those claims and inter-Allied debts covered, as a whole, 
purchases of arms, material, ammunition, and foodstuffs 
for the armies which were fraternally fighting side by side, 
and represent almost in their totality war expenses properly 
so called and incurred in common. 

Now as far back as March 28, 1916, the representatives 
of the Allied Governments, gathered in conference, decided 
“to put in practice, in the economical field, their solidarity 
of views and interests”? and an economical conference, to 
be held in Paris, was entrusted with the task “‘ of proposing 
the proper measures to establish in practice such solidarity.” 

The conference was opened in Paris on June 14, 1916, 
under the presidency of M. Briand, Prime Minister, and 
continued its labours under the chairmanship of M. Clementel, 
Minister of Commerce. Amongst other resolutions, the 
following was adopted: ‘“ Proclaiming their solidarity for 
the restoration of the countries that have suffered from 
acts of destruction, spoliation, and abusive requisition, the 
Allies decide to seek in common the means to have these 
countries restored, as a first charge, or to help them to 
reconstitute their raw materials, their industrial and agri- 
cultural machinery, their live stock, and mercantile marine.” 

It was clear at that time, in the minds of the Allies, 
that the debts contracted between them for joint war 
expenses could not be recovered before the payment of 
Reparations. 

Articles 231 and 232 of the Treaty of Versailles lead 
to the same conclusion. Under these Articles, the victorious 
nations have waived their right to be paid by Germany 
the whole of their losses and damages and, generally 
speaking, their war expenses, although, in principle, they 
were entitled to it. They renounced all claims except for 
damages caused to persons and property. In other words, 
the damages caused to persons and property enjoy, in the 
minds of the Allies, priority over war expenses. 

How then will the Allies, in a normal way, be able to 


ij claim such war expenses from one another, even before 
q Germany has paid, while they have decided to rank them 
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after Reparations, after pensions, and after damages 
mentioned in the Treaties, and which they do not claim 
from Germany? In other words, are friends going to be 
treated more severely than the enemies of yesterday ? 

We do no think it possible. While acknowledging ou 
debt, and not intending to leave it unpaid, we are compelled 
to say that we can only pay after we have received what 
Germany owes us. We shall claim from her, besides our 
26 milliards of A and B bonds, what is claimed from ou. 
selves. The less we are asked to pay, the more will Germany 
be relieved. 


GERMANY’S CAPAcITY TO Pay. 


This system, which we have never, however, put forward 
as intangible and which may admit of variants, provided 
the principle of it is safeguarded, has the advantage of 
entailing no revision of the Treaty. On the contrary, the 
cancelling of several essential provisions of the diplomatic 
document signed at Versailles by the Allies would be the 
result of the British suggestions. 

In execution of this Treaty, the Reparation Commis 
sion has legally fixed, in their letter of April 28, 1921, 
the total amount of Germany’s obligations; there is no 
call to reconsider this valuation. 

On the other hand, the London schedule of payments 
has already resulted in a considerable lightening of that 
debt, since, according to certain calculations adopted in 
the Note of the British Government and which, by the 
way, are questionable, the present value of the German 
debt is supposed to have been reduced by half under the 
decision of May 5, 1921. Without making these valuations 
our own, we shall confine ourselves to remarking, that, as 
well to-day as yesterday or to-morrow, the Reparation 
Commission is at liberty to apply Article 234, that is, to 
consider itself Germany’s capacity to pay, or to have 
it considered by experts. The Commission may, after such 
consideration, and acting under the rights conferred upon 
it by the Treaty, extend the periods and modify the form 
of payments previously fixed.* 


* ArtTIcLE 234.—The Reparation Commission shall, after May 1, 1921, from 
time to time, consider the resources and capacity of Germany, and after giving 
her representatives a just opportunity to be heard, shall have discretion to 
extend the date, and to modify the form of payments, such as are to be 
provided for in accordance with Article 233, but not to cancel any part, except 
with the specific authority of the several Governments represented upon the 
Commission. 
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The Treaty has effectively given the Reparation Com- 
mission all the powers which could be assigned to the 
committee of international experts suggested by the British 
Government and by Germany. Paragraph 12 of Annex II 
specifies that the Commission “ shall have all the powers 
conferred upon it and shall exercise all the functions assigned 
to it by the present Treaty,” that it shall have, in general, 
the broadest powers of supervision and execution for 
whatever concerns the Reparations problem; that it shall 
periodically estimate Germany’s capacity to pay and at 
the same time examine the German system of taxation. 
Paragraph 9 provides that it shall from time to time and 
if the German Government so desire, hear evidence and 
arguments on the part of Germany on any question con- 
nected with her capacity to pay. Paragraph 10 adds that 
it shall give to the German Government a just opportunity 
to be heard. 

It must also be noted that the Reparation Commission 
is not bound by any particular code or rules of law, or by 
any particular rule and that it shall be guided by justice, 
equity, and good faith (paragraph 11). 

Finally, the German Government agreed irrevocably to 
the possession and exercise by the Commission of the power 
and authority given to it under the Treaty. They must 
supply to the Commission all information which it may 
require (Article 240). 

So, the Treaty followed, with regard to payments, a 
logical and consistent system. Once fixed, the debt cannot 
be reduced without the unanimous and specific authority 
of the Allied Governments (Article 234, paragraph 13 (a) 
of Annex II); but in return, Germany’s capacity to pay 
has to be periodically estimated, so that the dates of payment 
may be spread out, postponed, modified according to circum- 
stances ; and such modifications are then decided by majority 
votes. 

The framers of the Peace Treaty rightly thought that 
a country’s capacity to pay was essentially variable, that 
consequently a schedule of payments ought to be itself 
capable of modification, and that it would be for the Com- 
mission to take into account the economical fluctuations, 
to postpone the dates of payment when times were hard, to 
advance them when the situation became more favourable. 

The idea of fixing, once for all, Germany’s capacity to 
pay never entered their heads. They could never have 
believed that cosmopolitan financiers, however clever and 
experienced they might be, would be able to foresee the 
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future and draw definite conclusions from uncertain and 
provisional data. They would undoubtedly have been stil] 
more amazed if they had been told that it was proposed 
to proceed to this fixing of payment at the time when 
Germany had succeeded in arranging her own temporary 
bankruptcy, thus reducing for some time her capacity of 
payment to its lowest terms. If such an operation on her 
part were allowed, it would be the reward of the German 
manceuvre. Germany would then have resisted the Allies, 
and evaded Reparations; she would have debased her 
currency ; she would have thus got rid of all internal debt; 
she would then have obtained the reduction of her only 
foreign debt, which is that due for Reparations, and she 
would then start again on a new basis, would profit by her 
uninjured plant to recover rapidly, and would show in 
contrast with the destitution of her creditors, a triumphant 
prosperity. 

Assuredly, France does not contemplate the ruin of 
Germany. It is to her interest, on the contrary, that her 
debtor should see better days, and she knows perfectly 
well that the collapse of a great nation like Germany would 
have serious consequences throughout the whole of Europe, 
But the collapse of France would have just as serious 
results; it would be just as disastrous and it would be 
a greater injustice. To avert the ruin of Germany she should 
not be granted, at the expense of France and maybe at 
the expense of the other Allies, too easy and too sudden 
a recovery: the consequence would be that Germany 
would attain that industrial and commercial supremacy 
she vainly sought on the battle-field. Let means be studied 
with a view to reconciling the recovery of Germany with 
the payment of Reparations. We quite agree to this. We 
are ready for this as soon as resistance ceases. But Repara- 
tions should not be sacrificed to the restoration of an 
economical wealth, the sources of which are not dried up, 
and which has, only for the moment, fallen to its lowest 
level. 
Indeed, when Germany asks for a final estimate of her 
capacity to pay, and when Great Britain herself proposes 
it, the object really aimed at is, by devious methods, to 
secure a reduction of the German debt. But such reduction, 
should it be thought really indispensable, can be made 
hereafter in such measure as inter-Allied debts will be 
reduced ; and if a general settlement is undertaken, France 
is quite prepared to make it easier by waiving, in a corre- 
sponding way, her own claims against certain Allies, But 
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there is no need to upset the Treaty, or even to destroy 
the schedule of payments to its very foundations. What 
France cannot accept is that any reduction of the German 
debt should be made at the cost of Reparations. 

Besides, there is no reason why any other body than the 
Reparation Commission should be entrusted with such a 
settlement. It has always shown loyalty, competence, and 
a sense of justice. It is true that, owing to America not 
having ratified the Treaty of Versailles, the casting vote 
of the French President, together with the vote of the 
Belgian delegate, is sufficient to form a majority, as the 
British Government notes with regret. But, in fact, all 
the defaults of Germany were declared by a majority of 
three votes, including that of the Italian delegate; this 
majority would have therefore existed, even had there 
been an official American delegate and not only a mere 
observer. Besides, Belgium and France have between 
themselves 60 per cent. of the Allied claim against Germany. 
The British Government often charges the French Govern- 
ment with indulging in abstract theories, while it is supposed 
not to take sufficient account of economic and financial 
realities. We are willing to look at things from a practical 
point of view too. But if we are to deal with the matter as 
business men, what would be said of a company in which 
the shareholders, representing 60 per cent. of the shares, 
could be outvoted by a minority possessing only 20 per 
cent. of the same ? 


CONCLUSIONS. 


On these and on all other questions we remain ready 
to confer in friendship with the British Government and 
our Allies, and if we issue these Notes for publication, it is 
only because we have been compelled to do so by the publica- 
tion of the British Notes. But whether negotiations be 
continued to-morrow between the Allies, or should they 
begin with Germany after the cessation of her resistance, 
we believe that it would be preferable if they were pursued 
with more discretion. Though we ourselves had nothing 
to fear from divulgations, even premature, we have no 
responsibility in the fact that they did take place. 

To sum up, we ask that the Reparation Commission be 
allowed to do its work, that it be strengthened instead of 
weakened, as is sometimes aimed at, that it be permitted 
to consider the position of Germany, to fix from time to 
time her capacity to pay, and to modify the dates of payment 
as it sees fit. 
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We ask that during the period necessary for the restora. 
tion of German finances, such reparation in kind and in 
capital as the Commission may deem possible, be made 
by Germany, the Allies keeping meanwhile the guarantees 
they are now holding in the common interest. 

We wish to pay our debts: our debt to the United 
States as well as that to Great Britain. We could not grant 
any privilege to one of them over the other. We cannot 
therefore accept any joint responsibility with Germany as 
regards Great Britain in order to pay Great Britain’s debt 
to the United States. On the other hand, we could not 
abandon our whole share of “‘C”’ bonds in a partial setile. 
ment of inter-Allied debts; we must, in any case, come to 
terms in advance with the Government of the United States, 
which, being also our creditor, has an interest in preventing 
any injury to our financial position. 

We moreover repeat what we have already had the 
honour of mentioning to the British Government, as appears 
from the last French Yellow Book (See Documents Nos. 23 
and 31). We are quite ready to take into account, in the 
general settlement of Reparation and inter-Allied debts, the 
present position of Germany. It would be easy to agree for 
such part of the German debt as corresponds to the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas to be paid as quickly as 
possible, and to postpone to a later and determined date 
the examination by the Reparation Commission of the 
payment of the second part of the debt, it being understood 
that consideration of the payment of the war debt shall 
by common agreement be postponed until the same date. 

We do not suppose that Great Britain means to claim 
the inter-Allied debts prior to the payment of Reparations, 
She ought certainly to be the first to realize that France 
must first, in order to be able to discharge herself, have 
recovered her contributive power, have repaired her disasters, 
and have placed herself in a position to meet German 
competition on equal terms. 

No doubt it is a British interest that Germany should 
be raised up; it certainly cannot be a British interest 
that France should be brought lower. 

Kindly accept, My Lord Marquess, the assurance of the 
very great consideration with which I have honour to be 


Your very humble and obedient servant, 


RAYMOND POoINcARE 
August 20, 1923. 


b>) 


ENGLISH LIBERALISM AND ITS 
TRANSFORMATIONS ABROAD 


LIBERALISM begins in England with a petition for certain 
rights, presented to the Crown by certain classes of citizens. 
That is, of course, a very bald and summary statement of 
the facts, but sufficiently accurate to serve as a preliminary 
to my argument. It would, indeed, be presumptuous in 
me, writing as I am for English readers, to go into further 
details. 

English Liberalism begins with the Magna Carta. You 
will remember its well-known clauses : 


(1) No new tax is binding which has not been voted 
by the Grand Council of State. 

(2) No one may be mulcted either in his person or in 
his estate, save according to legal forms and by 
sentence of his peers. 

(3) A subject has the right to oppose by force a king 
who has violated the laws. 


Three fundamental liberties are here defined. The 
English Magna Carta dates from the year 1215. 

Travelling forward through the centuries we come to 
1485, the year in which Henry VII, the first Tudor king, 
ascended the throne and found that his people were in 
possession of the following rights under guise of limitations 
to the monarchic power: 


(1) The king might not impose any new tax without 
the consent of a Parliament composed of bishops 
and mitred abbots, or “lords spiritual,’ and 
hereditary peers, or ‘‘ lords temporal,” all of whom 
sat and voted in the same Chamber; and of a 
second House composed of representatives of the 
free yeomen of each county and of the citizens 
of a large number of towns and smaller places, 
all of whom together formed the ‘“‘ Lower House ” 
or House of Commons. 

(2) The consent of these two Houses was necessary to 
the validity of every law, whether general or 
temporary. 

(3) No one might be imprisoned without a legal mandate 

which definitely declared and established his 

guilt, and, by a usage which was almost equivalent 
to a constitutional right, his case must be promptly 
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brought to the notice of the regular sessions of 
** gaol-delivery.” 

(4) Every criminal case must be tried in open court in 
the county where the crime was committed, by 
a jury composed of twelve citizens from whose 
unanimous verdict there was no appeal; and 
even civil rights, in as far as they depended on 
questions of fact, were subject to the same 
arbitrament. 

(5) Officials and servants of the Crown who violate the 
rights of individuals or any other civic right 
may be prosecuted for damages and costs; such 
cases were tried by a jury, and sometimes in the 
criminal courts. Nor might the accused plead 
in justification of their act that it was the out- 
come of an order or even the direct command 
of the king. 


Such was “‘ English Liberty.”? I want to show that it 
consisted of concrete rights, actual limitations imposed by 
the people upon the power of the Throne. These rights 
were the result of a duel between the People and the Crown, 
a struggle in which the People was victorious. At times 
the Crown gained the upper hand and attempted to restrict 
the rights of the citizens or even to do away with then, 
making a near approach to Absolutism. But the People 
resisted stoutly, and in the end recovered its position. For 
example, it is noted by writers on English Constitutional 
history that Elizabeth went beyond her legal powers in 
matters of religion, but that in civil matters the People 
zealously defended its rights. In a word, the story is one 
of a prolonged conflict in which the advantage was gained 
now by one side, now by the other. Nothing could be more 
actual, more concrete. 

Let us at this point abandon for a moment the discussion 
of English Freedom and turn to the Continent. 

There the most important historical event which we may 
consider to be connected with Liberalism is undoubtedly 
the French Revolution. Continuing to summarize my 
narrative and to reduce it to the bare minimum necessary 
to my argument, I think I may fairly say that Liberalism 
makes in the famous “‘ Declaration des Droits de Homme 
et du Citoyen” its first assertion of victory. But with 
this first solemn step, the French Revolution steered 
its Liberalism into a very different course from that which 
was followed in the neighbouring island. Needless to say, 
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English Liberalism did not always remain exactly what it 
had been in the first quarter of the thirteenth century or 
the last of the fifteenth. It, too, underwent in the course 
of time a process of evolution and transformation. But 
fundamentally it always retained the essential character- 
istics of its infancy and youth. It retained its historic and 
concrete basis, and it was this fact that gave to it its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities. On the Continent we become conscious 
that from the beginning of the Revolution the character of 
Liberalism is very different. We are conscious that it has 
begun to “‘ play the philosopher.” That is the initial differ- 
ence. In England, a Liberalism born of historical realities ; 
in France, a Liberalism of very different origins. In other 
words, in France historical Liberalism (that is to say, the 
Liberalism which at a certain period of French history had 
an actual function) was preceded by the elaboration of a 
philosophy. Since I am writing not a scholastic treatise 
but a cultural study, let me for the sake of brevity mention 
among the various French philosophical movements only 
that which is popularly known as Encyclopedism. I 
admit that the development of a philosophic theory of 
liberalism was not confined to France. It happened in 
England (for there, too, let me repeat, Liberalism went 
through a process of evolution and change), it happened in 
America, Germany, and other countries. But just as the 
prototype of practical Liberalism was afforded by England, 
so France gives us the prototype of theoretical Liberalism. 
Now we seem to be upon the road to discover why it is 
that the English speak of “rights” or “liberties” (when 
using these words earlier in my article, I intentionally 
spelt them without capitals) ; they are referring to particular 
“liberties,” concrete, precise, simple, and clear definitions 
of the relation to be established or maintained as between 
the citizen and the State. The French, on the other hand, 
use a personification, “‘ La Liberté.” 

A difference of race and of traditions! Of race, because 
in the voice of the Revolution when she cries “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity !’’ we hear the Celtic thrill. But above 
all, of traditions. As we have seen, the Crown in England 
attempted more than once in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times to make an approach to Absolutism or Despotism ; 
but it never succeeded. There exists in England a ‘“ Con- 
stitutionalism ’’ which cannot be daunted. Any attempt 
at Despotism has the appearance of an attack upon this 
inveterate Constitutionalism and can consequently never 
become an accomplished fact. I have already mentioned 
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the case of Elizabeth. . Let us turn to that of Henry VII, 
Historians of the English Constitution remark that when 
this king played the tyrant, put his enemies to death, or 
committed other misdeeds of the same kind, he invariably 
used Parliament as his tool in order to give an appearance 
of legality to his acts. My readers will remember the final 
defeat of the Crown and the accession to governmental 
power of a strong patrician-bourgeois aristocracy, which 
had its liberties and its parliament, both of them cast ina 
suitably aristocratic mould. In France, on the other hand, 
the struggle for liberties was won, not by the People, but 
by the Crown. France never succeeded in producing 4 
citizen-class, whether of the feudal or bourgeois type, even 
after the most prolonged and bitter struggle. Whereas 
in England such a class did in the end come into being. The 
Celtic nature is capable of fierce anger, but not of resistance; 
and in France the Crown is not only victorious, but is 
victorious to such an extent as to be able for a time at 
least to impose its pax absolutistica. For there is in the 
history of France a pax monarchica corresponding to the 
pax:romana of ancient times or the modern pax britannica, 
The complete and entire, but peaceful subjection of the 
nation to the Crown, occurs in France under the reign of 
Louis XIV; Liberalism and indeed all other political 
movements in France were destined henceforward to be 
shaped and moulded by this historical circumstance. In 
effect, the monarchy left behind it after its fall a race of 
subjects formed as it would have wished to form them, 
had time and means not been lacking. It left behind it 
subjects trained to submit to absolute power, subjects in 
the bottom of whose hearts there remained an atavistic 
sediment of “Divine Right.’ None the less, they are 
rebels. Henceforward we shall see in them a singular con- 
trast between terror of the Divine Right from which they 
have escaped and worship of Divine Right, a worship which 
had become their second nature. We shall see them 
opposing one to the other, pitting their own Absolutism 
against the Absolutism of monarchs. Here my readers will 
recognize the first burgeoning of the conception of Liberalism 
as an “eternal idea,” the idea of an absolute liberation 
and of the war for Freedom. France has indeed created 
the antithesis of Monarchial Absolutism, and this anti- 
thesis is Liberal Absolutism. This is all of the utmost im- 
portance. Liberalism as an “ eternal idea,” having dealt 
with ‘‘ Divine Right”? which had hitherto been sovereign, 
finds itself in collision with another sovereignity, that of 
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the State. That is the difference between French and 
English Liberalism. English liberties during the whole 
period in which they retained their typical character had no 
relation to what we moderns call the State. Born at a 
time when the State was involved in the powers and ordin- 
ances Of which it was composed, these liberties remained 
something exterior to it; that is to say, they came into no 
conflict with it. They lived side by side with the State 
constitutionally, with no sense of its proximity. 

French Liberalism, on the other hand, was a “ sovereign 
idea,” and created a rift between itself and that other 
sovereignty, the State; tended to subdue its rival and to 
create a feeling of contrast. A Liberalism which is super- 
national tends to become anti-national, or at any rate ends 
by leading countless persons and institutions to assume 
attitudes and commit acts which are anti-national. All 
of which has been responsible for much of the political 
history both of France and of the rest of Europe from the 
eighteenth century down to our own day. 

During this whole period a series of the most agitated 
changes dominates the history of France. We see the 
French people leaping from Republicanism to Legitimism, 
from Legitimism to Cesarism; this last culminating in the 
unsuccessful démarche of General Boulanger. In effect, 
one main thing becomes clear and that is that the French 
show profound traces of the old monarchic atavism. Under 
the influence of this atavism they begin gravely to deteriorate. 
They are no longer subjects, yet they are still incapable of 
becoming free citizens. They live in a permanent state of 
rebellion, and to this attitude a racial inheritance of reckless 
passion largely contributes. They possess freedom and 
do not know how to use it; they covet freedom and do not 
know how to give it effect. Even in the last decades of 
the nineteenth-century French ‘ Liberty’ was still bound 
by many fetters. And the less they know how to handle 
liberty in political life the more their conception of it becomes 
tinged with the desire for absolute power. They torture 
their freedom, and are tortured by it; they play havoc with 
it, and it with them. And so, unable to establish a regime 
of legitimate liberty, they arrive in the end at a liberty which 
is subversive. 

French Liberalism is indeed nothing else but a chronic 
attack of ‘‘ subversive ”’ fever. 

_ And we are coming now, as my readers know, to a period 
in French history marked by great movements, great 
theorizings, great revolutionary parties hostile both to the 
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nation and the State. Among these influences I need only 
mention Socialism. Socialism and other similar and dis. 
similar revolutionary doctrines had found a force capable 
of opening a way for their advance, and this force was none 
other than idealistic Liberalism, that is to say, the Liberalism 
which promised to give to Socialism, Anarchism, and the 
like, an “‘ideal’’ freedom for the construction of the future 
“City of God” upon the ruins of the present “ City of 
Man.” It should, of course, be added that what happened 
in the end to Liberalism happened also to other political 
movements and to their doctrines ; for example, to Radical. 
ism and Parliamentary government. Democracy, Radicalism, 
** Parliamentarianism ”’ and the rest, all entered the sphere of 
‘‘ eternal ideas,” all became absolutisms, became (to use a 
convenient word) idealogical. Thus in France and in those 
parts of Europe which were under the spiritual leadership of 
France, political life became tinged with idealism, liberalism, 
democratic and other ideas in a way particularly favourable 
to the development of all those forces and endeavours which 
in the various countries concerned were conspiring to combat 
the State in order to overthrow it. For these various 
forces and endeavours promptly transformed themselves 
into so many species of philosophic idealism. Thus there 
came into being a Socialist idealism, an anarchic idealism, a 
communist idealism and Heaven knows how many more! 
And these together with all the greater and even more 
idealistic idealisms that followed (such as Internationalism 
and Pacifism), adding their forces to those of Liberalism 
and Democracy, advanced their attack against the State 
from every side. We had, as my readers are aware, the 
political theory of ‘ Idealistic Progressivism,”’ which con- 
sisted, as my readers are also aware, in bringing destruction 
to the real and actual world of nations and states in order to 
build a new edifice in the imaginary domain which is grandilo- 
quently called Mankind. 

In the inception of this political theory, Liberalism 
played a large part. 

Thus we have seen the transformation which it underwent 
in its passage from England to the Continent. Realistic 
and historical in England, Liberalism becomes on the 
Continent theoretical and idealistic. And this theorizing, 
divorced from reality, frequently degenerates into abstract 
speculation. 

One European country deserves special considerations 
in connection with the political theories to which I have 
alluded above, and this country is Italy. Italy threw off 
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the yoke of foreign dominion, recovered her unity, and 
became once more a nation just when Liberalism was at 
its apogee. Thus the national reconstruction of Italy was 
in large measure the product of the principles and spirit of 
Liberalism. It is remarkable to how great an extent the 
Liberal theories which influenced the constitution of the 
new kingdom were derived from the political culture of 
other nations. We may detect elements derived from the 
last English rising, and shall at once recall the theories and 
achievements of Cavour. Again, we shall discover profound 
influences of Germanic culture. But, above all, Italian 
Liberalism came under the influence of France. It was 
influenced, indeed, not so much by the actual content of 
French doctrines, as by the tone (if I may so express myself) 
of its practical application, which was almost entirely 
Parliamentary. And what happened to Liberalism also 
happened to other political doctrines, to Democracy, 
Socialism, and all kindred movements. It happened even 
to Republicanism which is, of course, not properly speaking 
a political doctrine at all, but only a question of political 
institutions or external forms. In a word, Italy, but a few 
decades after her resurrection, became the field for a variety 
of strange experiments in the application to the body 
politic of *‘idealistic progress.” Those Italians who have 
at all observed the course of political life in their own 
country since the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
have had occasion to remark how all political principles 
and doctrines worked as agents of this “ idealistic progress.” 
To use a simile, all the serious or frivolous aspirations of 
Man, which could in any way react upon politics, aimed 
sky high and lodged themselves in the firmament as stars. 
It is well to remember that in Italy Liberalism had served 
as the instrument of liberation and national unification. 
It had served to rouse enmity to princes who were 
still absolutist or ill-disposed to Constitutionalism, as well 
as being of foreign extraction. They were to depart and 
leave their countries at the disposition of the liberator, the 
unifier, the king of Piedmont. It will be enough to cite 
the instance of the king of Naples. Thus Liberalism, 
which is simply a doctrine of the relation between the State 
and its citizens, became in Italy under certain aspects a 
force of conquest and a moulder of nations. And for this 
reason and because, in short, Liberalism was then in its 
golden age, it became the fundamental and dominant 
doctrine in the politics of the new Italy. It was, par 
excellence, the political principle of “* Idealistic Progressivism.” 
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Or rather, when other principles supervened and showed 
themselves even more powerful (above all, Socialism), 
Liberalism, unable any longer to dictate, sought to make 
itself useful to these new forces, lent them its philosophy 
of liberty that they might use it to open up new paths for 
their future advance. It became, in short, the common 
ethic of Socialism, Democracy, Radicalism, Anarchy, Com. 
munism, Republicanism, in fact of all those movements 
which in one way or another dealt in idealistic conceptions 
of progress. And each one of them advocated its particular 
kind of idealistic progress. We witnessed for many years 
the spectacle of Italian Socialism running its idealistic 
conception of Socialist progress, which consisted (as minimum 
programme) in the “elevation of the proletariat’ ; and (as 
maximum programme) in an equal and universal comradeship 
of the human race. We saw Democracy and its partisans 
pushing their programme of democratic progress, which 
was to consist in the restoration of “‘the People’s sover- 
eignty,” in Italy and in the world at large, side by side 
with the elevation of the proletariat and the league of 
mankind. We saw Anarchy, Communism, Republicanism, 
and the rest, each with its own ideal; Internationalism, 
Pacifism, and the like, each working out its own programme 
of idealistic Progressivism, whether Anarchic, Communist, 
Republican, International, Pacifist, or of whatever other 
complexion. Thus in Italy, too, there rose the same idealist 
doctrine of government as had come into being and been 
developed elsewhere. It soon manifested itself in full 
activity, chiefly through the agency of Liberalism which 
was the specific political doctrine of Italy’s patrician-plebeian, 
agrarian, and professional bourgeoisie, the artificer of her 
Risorgimento ; but also to a large extent through Socialism, 
an historic movement of the lower classes, which was then 
both new and extremely powerful. It manifested itself 
through its specific organ, Parliamentarianism; in its 
Socialistic ideas it betrayed a strongly Teutonic influence; 
in its inner Liberalism—a Liberalism far fallen from its first 
origins—in its Parliamentarian tendencies and vices it 
betrayed the influence of France. 

At this point it will be useful to note a last, greater, and 
even more serious transformation which political ideas 
were at this time destined to undergo. We have seen how 
in England Liberalism was primarily realistic and historical, 
and how after its passage to the Continent, above all in 
France and beyond France in Italy, it became idealistic 
and theoretical, and how the same fate awaited all other 
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litical doctrines. What is their final transformation ? 
They become “‘ politicized”; I use this word to describe 
the immersion of parties and their adherents in the activities 
of Parliamentary strife. That is to say, the acquisition of 

wer transformed Socialism, Democracy, and Liberalism 
into political movements. It is essential always to remember 
that the characteristic institution of modern polity is 
Parliament, and Parliament is elected by the votes of the 
dectoral body. It has become the alpha and omega; 
liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism are mere election 
agents. In other words, they lose their objective content 
and assume a purely subjective one, in that they exist 
simply in order to help parties and their adherents in 
obtaining the votes of the electorate and so, by means of 
Parliamentary activity, in arriving at power, that is to say 
assuming the reins of State. Have we not seen how Liberal- 
ism, Democracy, and Socialism assumed in the process of their 
development a wholly theoretical and idealistic character ? 
The idealist is one who feeds the intellect on myths. We 
now witness the birth of a political cult, intellectualist 
and at the same time popular. Liberals, Democrats, and 
Socialists all become devotees of this cult. ‘* Freedom 
through unlimited progress’”®; “the Sovereignty of the 
People,” ‘‘ the Evolution of the Proletariat”? become articles 
of faith in this political creed, both among the masses and 
the intelligentsia. The idols they worship are far away in 
the sky; and these idols are “the citizens,” “‘ the rights 
of the citizens,”’ ‘“‘the demos,” ‘‘the working class.” In 
fact, Liberalism has become possessed of a “religious 
morality ’? which follows Democracy and Socialism to their 
furthest bounds; for religion places no limitations upon 
the cult of the gods. The reader will have no difficulty in 
widerstanding how easily the system of political traffic 
broke down all limitations. Liberty, Socialism, Democracy 
soon sell themselves to gain power. In fact, the parties 
and their adherents, in the Parliamentary sphere which is 
the scene of this traffic, soon begin to sacrifice to their 
own profit the interests both of nation and State ; to sacrifice 
established order, social peace, the authority of the common 
weal, together with all the instruments by which this 
authority is made effective. Such is the final result; and 
herein lies the degeneracy of Liberalism, the decadence of 
modern political life which is to-day perverting peoples and 
subverting states. pad 
_ Now such perversion and subversions have taken place 
im many parts of Europe, even in England, but above all 
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on the Continent ; and, among the nations of the Continent, 
especially in Italy. Here the process of degeneration, even 
if it was not more advanced than elsewhere, did more harm 
because it was confronted by a state of recent formation 
and consequently capable of little resistance, a nation 
fatigued by countless centuries of past achievement, 
This short experiment (it lasted only a few decades) with 
a decadent form of political organization, came very near 
to destroying the New Italy. 

And in Italy, thanks to certain political qualities which 
remained sound at root and to reaction engendered by the 
gravity of the position, political theory has begun to revert 
to the wholesome principles from which it first sprang and 
has again been transformed, this time in a process of 
regeneration. 

Everyone in Europe has heard of Fascism, its March on 
Rome, its revolution. Equally well known, no doubt, are 
the salient features of the work accomplished by Benito 
Mussolini’s government. Less well known is the spiritual 
renaissance in politics which formed the hidden foundation 
of those exterior events. Of this renaissance I told my 
readers something in the March number of this Review 
when giving an account of the Fascist revolution which 
had taken place four months before. On that occasion, 
and on previous occasions (November 1920 and June 192]} 
I dealt in this Review with the Nationalist movement which 
had appeared in Italian politics, developing, indeed, many 
years earlier than Fascism, from the beginning of thi 
century. It is to this Nationalist movement that Ital 
owes the working out of the political theory which has begu 
to renovate her national life. Fascism, springing fron 
the termination of a victorious war and animated by tht 
new spiritual forces that the war had aroused, took over the 
work that the Nationalists had begun, as their chief executor, 
but with a far greater power of action. 

What, then, is the new school of Italian political thought 
that was manifested first in the Nationalist movement and 
later in Fascism, in the victorious struggle of Fascism 
against Socialism, in the whole work of the Mussolini 
Government? It consists above all in an _ extremely 
energetic and original criticism of the modern Liberal, 
Democratic, and Socialist theories which I have mentioned 
above. This new school of thought examined especially 
the idealistic and unpractical trend of the advanced move 
ments (Liberalism, Socialism, and Democracy) as they exist 
in our days and as they continue to react upon the life o! 
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inent,{ nations and states. It examined this unpractical trend 
even} and at the root of it discovered the poison of what I may 
harm} call “ anti-historicity.” Liberalism, it discovered, had in 
1ation} other days had its useful and necessary functions; had 
1ation} carried through successfully its revolt against Absolutism, 
ment,| whether aristocratic or monarchic, and had at that time 
) withf been an historic reality. So, too, Socialism once had 
‘near? its necessary and useful functions, carried through its 
revolution —the “elevation of the masses’’—as the 
Which} result of the passing of the industrial workers from the 
yy the} category of the poor into that of the rich, and was at 
revert! that time an historic reality. But nowadays what more 
g and} do Liberalism, Democracy, and Socialism want? Are not 
88 of} liberty and the other rights of man and citizen, democratic 
equality, the elevation of the masses, already theirs by 
‘ch on} right of “‘ pacific conquest” ? Have they not even been 
t, are} pushed too far? Long before the World War the noblest 
Benito} nations of Europe were already disordered by an excess 
iritualf of these doctrines. Already the political regime under 
dation} which we were living was one of Liberal, Democratic, and 
d my} Socialist confusion, then of Liberal, Democratic, and Socialist 
eview} degeneration ; and precisely for this reason it was a regime 
which} of decadence. By that time Liberalism and the rest were 
asion,— already outside of, nay, contrary to the course of history 
1921)§ in our days. It was only as unpractical idealisms that 
which® they could drag on their useless and pernicious existence. 
man}— Through this process of inquiry, exact and reliable in its 
f tif documentation, the new school of political thought arrived 
Ital at the perception of a general law, a simple and evident 
beguf truth which only seemed strange because for long ages all 
fronf notion of it had disappeared. The law is, that political 
9y thf principles and doctrines are of practical, nay, even of theo- 
er tht} retical value only during epochs in which they have an 
cutol,} historical function. An historical method, new and vital, 
thus began to take the place of the old ideology ; and using 
.0ught} the laws and methods of historicity the new school of thought 
it and} submitted Liberalism to tests which annihilated it, if not 
ascisil! in the camp of traditional Parliamentary vice and inertia, 
ssoliml} at any rate in the view of the rising generation and in minds 
remely} sufficiently intelligent to be open to the problems of the 
iberal,! future. 
tioned And proceeding further in its examination, the new 
ecially} school of thought discovered in idealisms whether Liberal, 
move} Democratic, or Socialist, National or International, positive 
y exist] or negative, in the ideals of Internationalism, Pacifism, 
life of “ unlimited progress,” anti-Conservatism, anti-Imperialism 
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and the rest, discovered the nest of a small hidden foe, 
the worship of the individual. Liberalism was the cult of 
the individual citizen, the bourgeois moyen. Democracy was 
the cult of the individual plebs ; Socialism, of the individua] 
class ; Internationalism, Pacifism, and the rest were cults 
of the individual man, who denies the right of the nation 
and State to claim him as a sacrifice to their corporate 
advantage. In effect, the World War found only one 
nation ready with a ruling caste of imperious mili 
resolution, commercial determination, and mystical power 
of will. France, who excelled in Liberalism, Democracy, 
Socialism, Internationalism, Pacifism, and optimism con. 
cerning the unlimited perfectibility of mankind, France was 
unready. Even England was unprepared, despite her small 
professional army which had no sooner disembarked in 
France than, previous to the Battle of the Marne, it became 
the sole wall of defence against the invader (a repetition 
of Waterloo !), while the troops of the Republic were rapidly 
retiring on all sides. But most unprepared of all was 
Italy, last nurseling of a political system which had been 
created elsewhere. Only through war could the soul of 
Europe regain life and sanity; for Europe is doomed to 
strife, and through strife alone maintains a grandeur denied 
to other continents. 

But to return to Italy. The new school of thought 
had discovered the secret essence of modern political 
life, a hidden characteristic which was at the same time 
the chief cause of its decadence. It had revealed an indi- 
vidualism which had in its degeneration become positively 
anti-national and anti-governmental. Both nation and 
State were, so to speak, bending under the weight of an 
individualism which had moreover, during its passage through 
Liberalism to Democracy and Socialism, become brutally 
materialized. Nation and State were bending under the 
weight of an individualism and materialism which had 
gravely corrupted and degraded, not only their laws, but also 
the minds of those whose business it was to administer these 
laws. A visitor to the glorious cities of the past will some 
times find a vile jerry-built rookery encumbering the fagade 
of some noble, ancient building. The superb monument 
has vanished beneath the burden that for long ages it must 
wearily support; day by day it decays and may even end 
by utterly collapsing under the incubus that has settled 
upon it. But sometimes the spade of the devoted amateur 
is in time to rescue it from its humiliating pall; once 
more the ancient pile glows in the pure light of artistic 
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beauty, towers in the sacred majesty of ages long departed. 
Such is the true image of the State oppressed by the 
materialist individualism of modern political life. In Italy, 
and using Italy as its instrument, not working theoretically 
or abstractly, but writing on the living page of contemporary 
history, in the thick of party strife and class warfare, even 
in the midst of Parliamentary uproar, the new school of 
political thought, a philosophy wholly original and wholly 
Italian, began its great struggle for the liberation of the 
State. 

And the State loomed up once more in all its sublime 
actuality. Once more it appeared as the expression of 
the nation’s organic and dynamic unity. And what 
followed ? The supreme political principle, the principle of 
sovereignty, the basis of all commonwealths, fell once 
more into the possession of the nation, became once more 
invested in the nation’s executive unity, the State. From 
the Middle Ages (not to go further back) down to our own 
day, the political history of Europe (viewed, bien entendu, in 
the most general and summary way, which is, indeed, the 
only way in which it can be viewed at all) has a first 
period in which the principle of sovereignty was bound 
up with monarchic or aristocratic individualism ; a second 
period in which the lesser individualisms—those of the 
citizen (the Liberal revolution), of the People (the Democratic 
revolution), of the class (the Socialist revolution) have their 
day—till at last sovereignty returns to the nation, to the 
State. It is possible that this school of thought will give 
rise to a wholly new conception of government. Certainly 
it is dominant in the National Fascist Government of 
Benito Mussolini. 

It is important to notice that the new school of political 
thought in Italy was, through its realistic and historical 
interpretation of political principle, intimately connected 
with English Constitutionalism. 

ENRICO CORRADINI 


EAST AND WEST 


THe National Review has the reputation of foreseei 
coming dangers and of arousing the country to them. It 
has done this in the cases of immediate perils by vigorous, 
incisive articles, by reduplicated blows, and emergency 
work; and perhaps the peril I shall speak of will appear to 
the National Review and its public to be vague and distant 
—not as yet within the scope of what is practical. I refer 
to the fact that all the Asiatic races have of late years been 
drawn into close sympathy through a common sentiment— 
their growing hatred of Western Europe. This is not an 
idea that should be announced with vehemence, yet it 
should be kept alive in the minds of publicists or Europe 
may be caught napping. 

Why was it that Mustapha Kemal became suddenly 
the most important figure in the world? It was because 
he became the symbol of Asia’s hatred for Europe. The 
Mahommedans supported him not merely because he was 
Mahommedan, but because he was an Asiatic hero, a 
conqueror. The Hindoos will be strongly in sympathy 
with him in any conflict he may come to with Westem 
Europe. All the non-Christian religions will feel that he 
is their man. Northern Africa will support him. The 
Jewish Cabal, whose activities are seen to-day all over 
Europe and America, is an Asiatic Cabal. It is now in 
complete control of Russia and hand in glove with Kemal, 
who is in possession of Constantinople. The Soviet is a 
gang of pirates who have seized a merchantman. Their 
tactics in dealing with Europe may be judged from their 
withdrawal of the Urquhart Concession because a place at 
the Conference in Constantinople was denied them. How 
far will they carry this policy ? They have it in their power 
to open the way to an invasion of Europe from the East 
at any time. 

Now in what single and enduring sentiment will all these 
Asiatic peoples be apt to combine during the next fifty years! 
Will it not be in the idea of expelling the Europeans from 
Asia, and if feasible, of breaking up the British Empire? 
Is not the coming cleavage in human affairs to be a cleavage 
between East and West ? 

The aggressions of the West upon the East began with 
the Crusades and are not forgotten in the East. Conquered 
peoples have long memories. To cite a modern instance, 
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the hatred of Mexico for the United States is inextinguish 
able. Indeed, hatred seems to be the longest lived of all 
the human passions. The children of any nation are 
brought up from generation to generation upon household, 
personal legends of old wars, old injuries, old grudges ; 
and such animosities are probably the strongest enduring 
political element in the world. I myself am conscious 
of an antagonism to Catholicism which goes back to the 
wars Of religion, and which philosophy cannot eradicate. 

Consider that during the last two centuries Asia has 
been the camping-out ground of the Western European 
nations. They have gnawed at Asia, made nests in her, 
and carved estates out of her. I am not for the moment 
concerned with the righteousness or unrighteousness of 
their conduct, the goodness or badness of the Governments 
which they set up in Asia, but with the bare fact of 
ageression—the fact that Europeans have been seizing 
portions of Asiatic territory and exercising sovereignity 
there. Had they been angels Asia would have disliked 
them. But they were men, they were Christians, and they 
bullied her. The consequence is that the East hates 
Christianity. The East identifies Christianity with its own 
humiliations during many centuries. No amount of good 
provincial government can cure this. Even the ancient 
Roman rule, which was a mere policing with no religious 
prejudices, was disliked. Peoples do not like being ruled 
from afar. 

The whole matter here involved is primarily a geo- 
graphical one, rather than a racial or religious one. If 
Tam right, then we may expect trouble in the East during 
the next generation, and the establishment of Kemal in 
Constantinople will mark the beginning of an epoch. 

The forms of free government which exist in Western 
Europe, and which arose chiefly out of the example of 
England, will become a source of great danger to Europe 
in the East. In a free government everyone’s attention is 
taken up with local politics. Foreign issues are left in 
charge of statesmen who are playing up to a domestic 
audience. The rise of Kemal, to judge by the British 
newspapers, is chiefly important because of its effect on 
the fall of Lloyd George. 

tFor the French to hold Syria indefinitely may seem to 
the outsider to be an absurd piece of madness and vanity ; 
but no French Premier could remain in power for a week 
if he should tell this to his people. Indeed, the Tripartite 
Agreement was a project devised for home political con- 
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sumption in three nations. As an act of foreign policy, 
symbolizing as it does the calm partitioning of Asian terri- 
tory by three European nations, the Tripartite Agreement 
was a most unwise act. What irritates Asia is the presence 
in her bosom of Europeans who govern her people. This 
is a continuous, daily annoyance, a punishment, a grievance, 
If the Europeans should to-morrow withdraw from Asia 
and Asia Minor they would stand in no danger of an Asiatic 
invasion. But, inasmuch as the Europeans have no inten- 
tion whatever of withdrawing, the Congregated Asiatics 
may take to hammering at the gates of Europe as a means 
of drawing attention to their grievance; and they may 
at some future time become excited and want more: they 
may wish to humiliate the West. 

In any conflict between East and West, whether it loom 
slowly or break out suddenly, or, as is most likely, it threaten 
and subside, smoulder and again burst into flame, the 
East will have one great advantage. The masses of people 
in the East will know instinctively what the war is about. 
They have been educated by the presence of the hated 
Europeans during two centuries. There is rejoicing at 
this hour in many a hut in Asia over Kemal’s entry into 
Constantinople. 

In Europe, however, the masses will be very slow to 
understand the new war. They will have to take down 
their maps and read up their histories in order to appreciate 
what is happening. As the war-cloud begins to loom upon 
the Western mind the party leaders of France will tell the 
people of France that the war is due to the blundering of 
their own local opponents or to the treachery of England, 
etc. The British statesmen will do the like, accusing other 
British statesmen or other neighbour nations of being respon- 
sible for the coming deluge. It may become impossible 
to make the people of England, France, or Italy understand 
the situation before the case has become one of sink or 
swim for all of them. See how quickly these emergencies 
arise. Less than a year ago Sir Charles Harrington walks 
into the conference at Mudania with two ultimatums m 
his pocket. ‘‘ Five minutes later,”’ he says, “‘ I was hopeful 
for the first time in several days. Only those at Chanak 
. . . know how near was the first shot which would have 
precipitated a conflict.” All this is now forgotten, and we 
are sitting down to our tea and muffins. Europe on the 
south east has no natural boundaries, except the Bosphorus, 
now in Moslem hands. In case of a Mahommedan invasion, 
the scene of it will be farther from London than was the 
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invasion of Belgium, which the Labour Party of England 
found such trouble in visualizing. 

There is another matter, the most important of all, 
the most subtle and the most difficult, namely the manipula- 
tion of Western opinion by Eastern intellect. The free 
institutions of Europe grew up as a sort of game, gradually 
developed and very well understood by all concerned. It 
was the game of self-government, never rigorously carried 
out perhaps, for tyrants and abuses kept cropping up, 
but substantially triumphant, and its triumph was based 
on the training of the private citizen. When an Oriental 
is invited to play this game he does it with loaded dice; 
not that he means to be unfair, but that he does not see 
why dice should not be loaded. He plays to beat the whole 
system, to make use of its cranks and levers as a means 
of unshipping the machine itself. I state the matter 
crudely: I merely wish to indicate certain tendencies. 
The British Empire is very vulnerable. It has become so 
largely in consequence of the best qualities of the British 
race. The liberalism inherent in British rule has armed 
its own conquered races against itself. As a consequence 
of the liberalism of the British race the Empire is full of 
powerful persons and of persons in power who stand ready 
to pull. the fabric down. They are placed in positions of 
trust as representatives of some race or of some religion, 
and they will no doubt be loyal to the Empire so long as 
they feel that on the whole this course is the best that 
can be done for their race or religion. They are balanced 
and kept in order by their hostility to certain other races 
and opposing religions. The general belief is that they 
would be at one another’s throats if they were left alone. 
This is very possible; but it is also possible that if they 
once saw a fair chance of getting rid of the foreigner they 
would combine to oust him. In like manner, if there should 
be another fight between East and West for Christ’s sepulchre 
the Jews would fight, or plot, to cripple the Europeans. 
As soon as Asia shall develop a geographical consciousness, 
the Western Europeans will have to retire from her shores. 
Are there signs that this is happening ? Do we see confer- 
ences of all Asia, magazines devoted to Asia, concerted 
Asiatic “uplift”? movements, Oriental “ get-together” 
societies ? Have the Mahommedans and Hindoos come 
together on a friendly basis of any kind for any purpose, 
In any part of the world ? It would be well to keep track 
of such movements. 

The wars of the world are waged. for land, and the 
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possession of land is what excites men. As soon as Asia 
begins to think in terms of land, her own land, or the land 
of others, she will be dangerous. I will give an example, 
Ameer Ali Seyd, P.C., LL.D., D.L., C.LE., is a Member of 
the Judicial Committee of his Majesty’s Privy Council, 
He wrote a book on the Spirit of Islam, which was reviewed 
in the Morning Post of October 9th, the review also being, 
as I guess, by a Mahommedan. I quote a few paragraphs: 


THE SPLENDID Past. 


The vast and far-reaching learning of this vindicator of ‘‘ The Spirit of 
Islam” is poignantly displayed in the long introductory chapter, in which 
he studies the origins of his religion and shows the source of the traditions 
current among his people that were taken and transfigured by Mohammed 
and made a lever for raising the Arabs and the surrounding peoples from the 
depths of social and moral degradation, the pits of slime indeed, into which they 
had fallen. ‘‘ The light that shone on Sinai,’’ so runs his concluding sentence, 
“the light that brightened the lives of the peasants and fishermen of Galilee 
is now aflame on the heights of Faran.’’ The life of the man of genius who 
created a religion based on the necessities of human nature as he knew it and 
built up his theocracy in his own lifetime with pen and sword is eloquently 
narrated. There has been nothing like Mahomet’s life before or since; such 
a combination of seer and soldier who yet insisted on being accepted as a man 
among men, eager also to admit his transgressions and atone for them on the 
score that it was “ better to blush on earth than in heaven,’’ and makes for 
himself no glimmering robes of mystery, is absolutely unique. 

Ameer Ali, looking back on the glorious centuries of Moslem culture, fitful 
glimpses of which illuminated medieval Europe from time to time, certainly 
carries the war of controversy into the camps of the Western historians. The 
two great failures of the Arab conquerors, the one before Byzantium and the 
other at France, put back the hour-hand of civilization, he thinks, for centuries. 
Had Constantinople fallen and Charles Martel been defeated, he believes “ the 
Renaissance, civilization, the growth of intellectual liberty, would have been 
accelerated by seven hundred years.” 


It is this last-quoted paragraph which gives me pause, 
because it concerns land, and shows that certain Mahomme- 
dans are still mourning their defeats a thousand years old, 
which occurred in wars wherein they were the aggressors. 
Now if the time should come when the Mustapha Kemal 
or his successor was not content to rest quietly at Constanti- 
nople but desired to move farther north—say, to Vienna— 
on which side of the question would Privy Councillor Ameer 
Ali Seyd be found ? 

To judge from the review in the Morning Post, Ali 
Seyd’s book is a piece of high-class propaganda, a bit of 
‘peaceful penetration” by the East of the West. It 
corresponds to the beads and Bibles given to savages by 
early European adventurers. And this reminds me that, 
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while travelling in the Near East last year, I met an American 
friend who is a great authority on the Balkans and has 
devoted his life to these matters, and he suddenly handed 
me some of these identical Mussulman beads and Bibles. 
He did it with that stock manner which men unconsciously 
assume when they hand out stock ideas. “‘We must 
remember,”’ said he, that “‘ at a date when Europe was still 
sunk in barbarism, the Science of the Arab, the Philosophy 
of the Arab, the Poetry of the Arab, etc.” I was taken 
aback, and could only mutter: “‘ Yes, but where is it all 
now? Do you mean the Turkish bazaar ? ” 

The object of peaceful penetration is to accomplish 
things through a sweet reasonableness and without resorting 
to force unless it becomes really necessary, the idea being 
that everything helps. Many important persons in England 
were induced to believe that Germany was a harmless, 
peace-loving nation devoted to philosophy and humanism, 
and incapable of aggression—if only through her fear of 
violating the moral law. We must now be on the look-out 
for sympathetic portraits of Kemal, showing him to be highly 
educated, a brilliant soldier, and a good family man. And 
yet there is always something about peaceful penetration 
that suggests force in the background. I confess that as 
Iread the words of the Privy Councillor, Ameer Ali Seyd, 
a quick shadow of seriousness passed over me. 

In the distracted state of Europe to-day almost anything 
might happen. We have seen that the mere sight and 
aspect of a victorious Turk more frightened Europe than 
the reputation of Xerxes frightened the disordered States 
of Ancient Greece. Just at present the Balkans would 
present a ragged front to an invader; and the incipient, 
self-determining, experimental commonwealths of Central 
Europe, filled as they are with fierce local jealousies and 
occupied with tariff wars, currency questions, and food 
supply, can hardly be counted on to sound the trumpet. 
Europe is dissolved for the time being into new units or 
unitary whirlpools of national endeavour. It is with her 
& moulting time, and she needs protection. I seem to 
hear someone say: ‘‘ Hush, for the Turk may hear.” But 
it was the Turk who first observed Europe’s condition. It 
was Turkish action that caused us to take note of our own 
feebleness. At first England thundered after the old 
manner, next retired after a new manner. At first France 
attempted a solitary policy as toward Kemal. Then France 
joined with England in a shoulder to shoulder policy as toward 
Kemal. It has required a bitter experience in common to show 
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both of these countries that they are in the same boat and 
are threatened by a single storm. 

The discussions in the British Press which followed the 
incident dealt with details. No one seemed to be alive 
to the great meaning of the little drama that gave back 
Constantinople to the Turk. Is this the historic “ Sick 
Man” whom England and France used formerly to bolster 
into serviceability and use as a catspaw, whom Germany 
corrupted and ruined, the rag-doll of empire that Europe 
but three years since threw contemptuously across the 
Bosphorus to Asia, whence he came? Surely there must 
have been some quite sudden change in the world’s political 
climate ; for the pressure of new imponderables has been 
shown on the barometers of Europe. The hand of the 
dial dashed about like mad for a week or two, and then 
resumed its position at “‘ Set Fair.’ The peoples of England 
and France seem to imagine that their rulers can peg the 
dial in this place. I quote from a great daily, the mot 
@ordre of the day in England: “ After all, this country is 
the greatest Moslem Power. ... There is no reason why 
Great Britain and Turkey should be enemies; there is 
every reason why they should be friends.” There is, 
however, another way of looking at this entire matter, and 
one which the colonies will take note of before the managers 
of the Empire quite perceive it. The policy of conciliating 
Asiatic opinion is, I believe, primarily due to England's 
innate liberalism, but it is also due to the practical needs of 
the case, the desire to save the Empire. This desire has led 
to the infiltration of Asiatic peoples into Anglo-Saxon 
colonies. Canada and Australia were strong enough to 
protect themselves against Japanese immigration, but 
Britain’s African colonies were not. The British Empire 
is destined to leave behind it a collection of little Indias, 
communities cursed with heterogeneous populations made 
up of conflicting races, the worst curse that a mother-country 
could leave to its distant descendants. England, in order to 
save her Empire, everywhere encourages peaceful penetra 
tion from the East. This policy has been developed un- 
consciously and, as it were, from hand to mouth as a natural 
process. It is a horrible mistake, and reminds us of the 
introduction of the blacks into North America—with this 
difference, that the blacks were not forced upon the 
American colonists who imported them through thei 
own iniquity, and have them to-day as the legacy of theit 
own sins. The main point as to the tidal movement from 
East to West is that, while it weakens the West, it 
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strengthens the East. The Anglo-Saxon colonist hates 
his mother-country, who sacrifices him to her own ambi- 
tion, while the inflooding Moslem or Hindoo retains a 
passionate loyalty to his Asiatic cult, to his tribal and 
religious origins. 

But how far have we been wandering from our text ? 
It was a relief to turn from such speculations as the fore- 
going, and read a good comfortable British newspaper 
on the subject of Mustapha Kemal and Constantinople. 
The editorials lectured Kemal ponderously, congratulated 
him on his good luck and the greater honour that awaits 
him as a possible member of the League of Nations. He 
was to be taken into good society now, and everyone hoped 
that he would behave himself. He was to have the Straits, 
but not the “ Freedom of the Straits,’ which was quite a 
different thing. If he cut up ugly the League of Nations 
would be obliged to bid him, ‘‘ Avaunt, and go to!” But 
at Lausanne he seems to have got everything for the asking. 
In truth, the need of all men in the West for a quiet life, for 
areturn to normal national existence, and to restful domestic 
subjects, is overpowering; and Europe can at present no 
more lift up her eyes towards Asia than America can lift 
hers toward Europe. 

JoHN JAY CHAPMAN 


SOAP AND WATER STATESMANSHIP 


It has long since become an axiom of history with us that 
great emergencies produce great men. The meaning of 
the phrase no doubt is that when crises arise in the 
political domain—and only the political domain is here 
dealt with—which seem insoluble by the normal working 
of the humdrum mechanism of government, we may usually 
count on the apparition of some master spirit, endowed 
with the courage to brave all opposition, lead public opinion, 
and perform at all risks that decisive act which his superior 
vision teaches him will save the situation; in a word, a 
man in the likeness of our patron Saint George, who will 
go out stout-hearted and undoubting, and fell the dragon, 

Thus we believe it was that Cromwell came forth to 
save us from the “ right divine of kings to govern wrong”; 
that Lincoln was born to save the Union; and that 
Napoleon, as legislator, not as soldier—for soldiers are 
outside the scope of this discussion—was destined to endow 
France with the Code which finally dissolved the false 
doctrines of the early Revolutionaries, formed a bulwark 
against any really serious or permanent retour offensif 
of the Ancien Regime, and ultimately became the foundation 
of the whole Continental system of jurisprudence. 

This being the precept, and these one or two of its most 
salient illustrations, we may ask ourselves with some 
astonishment how it comes about that this precept has been 
so remarkably belied in Anglo-Saxon countries throughout 
the greatest cataclysm in the world’s history; in other 
words, why neither England nor America has produced 
during the Great War or since one single public man of the 
first rank. We may admire the principles and policy of 
Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Woodrow Wilson, or the reverse; 
but not even their most fervent adherents would, it is 
believed, presume to contend that they are either of them 
worthy to be classed in the same category as a Lincoln 
or a Cromwell. 

By contrast with this picture it is with a tinge of regret 
for our own country that we are forced to record that it 
has been otherwise in the two great Latin countries. We 
may similarly approve or disapprove of M. Poincaré. We 
may have serious misgivings as to the ultimate policy of 
a Mussolini. But no one who has anything more than 4 
superficial acquaintance with the careers of these two 
statesmen can deny them the palm of first-rate ability. 
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The character of M. Poincaré is much misunderstood 
in England, especially by those of us who disagree with 
him, who are inclined to put him down as a pig-headed 
Lorrainer, or at best a clever advocate with all the 
perverseness of the special pleader. He is in reality as far 
above all this as Lincoln was above a rail-splitter. Early 
years of unremitting toil, sobriety, and abstemiousness, 
with which young Frenchmen are not usually credited by 
us, grafted upon native ability, have endowed him with an 
encyclopedic vision. The problems which face him stand 
out before his all-embracing mind with stereoscopic relief ; 
and if he has been sometimes charged with an appearance 
of hesitancy, this has nothing in common with the irresolu- 
tion of the weak man; it is the indispensable deliberation 
of the powerful man of wide discernment who needs to 
ponder every possible aspect of a problem—many of which 
must necessarily escape minds of less perspicacity—before 
taking a decision. His precision and his marvellous memory 
have become anecdotic. He writes out most carefully before- 
hand all his speeches. Two stories are related of him which 
if not literally accurate, are ben trovati. On one occasion 
where he was briefed for the defendant in an absurd action 
which his client could not possibly lose, his speech for 
defence was summed up in a single sentence: ‘ Messieurs, 
les plaisanteries les plus courtes sont les meilleures!”’ and 
this phrase was afterwards found neatly written out on his 
brief. On another occasion his secretary mislaid the draft 
of a speech, that remarkable speech, if my recollection 
serves me, which he delivered at the inauguration of the 
statue of Queen Victoria at Nice in 1912. He wrote it over 
again from memory in the train going down, and when later 
the first draft was found the two versions were found 
to be absolutely identical, word for word. 

Now a man of these attainments is obviously not such 
aman as would dash into the Ruhr in a fit of obstinacy 
or bravado, quite the contrary. Indeed, it may be truth- 
fully said that in taking that fateful decision he exhibited 
qualities of the same high order as did Lincoln at that 
momentous conjuncture when he signed the Draft Law, 
with this necessary qualification, that the odium, obstruction, 
and disturbances which both foresaw with equal clearness 
were destined to occur in Lincoln’s case in his own country 
amid the turmoil and anguish of civil war, while Poincaré 
was secure of the practically complete approbation of his 
countrymen, which indeed has never failed him at any time 
since the decision was taken and acted on. None the less 
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he had to envisage cunning, ruthless, and prolonged obstruc. 
tion on the part of Germany an avowed enemy and active 
opposition on the part of Official England, by that time 
a very lukewarm friend, all of which he perfectly foresaw 
and was prepared to face. Never at any time did he fai] 
to realize that success could only be achieved after a lo 

hard furrow had been driven. The decision was taken— 
as in Lincoln’s case—with those inevitable forebodi 

which are the penalty of complete prevision; but likewise 
out of that profound sense of duty by which every public 
act of Poincaré, as of Lincoln, has been invariably inspired, 

The virtues of Mussolini as a patriot of the very first 
rank are no less obvious. One may entertain misgivings 
as to the future of his regime from the standpoint of con- 
structive policy ; one can have none as to the splendour of 
his achievement. Socialism of the wildest variety, inflamed 
by the usual insidious Boche propaganda, had reduced 
the industrial towns of North Italy and was gradually 
reducing the whole country to an unexampled condition 
of lawlessness, anarchy, and Red terrorism, to combat which 
the feeble Government was wholly impotent. Indeed, had 
it been less so, the rebellion had been allowed to go so far 
and gather such strength that a situation had arisen of the 
kind earlier outlined, which had got beyond the ordinary 
routine methods of democratic government and _ which 
nothing but revolution could cure. And only perfect organiza- 
tion, entire self-sacrifice, an iron will to conquer and, above 
all, that supreme capacity for arousing all these qualities 
in his adherents, could have enabled Mussolini, when the 
critical moment arrived, to achieve the miracle of a revolu- 
tion almost without bloodshed. The unanimous testimony 
of all those who have known Italy before and after the 
Fascist Revolution bear witness to its salutary results and 
above all to Mussolini’s transcendent fitness for the task, 
whatever opinion may be entertained as to the ultimate 
outcome of his regime. 

We may search England throughout the war and the 
after-war in vain for men of this calibre. Compared with 
Poincaré and Mussolini our public men are mere puppets 
whose strings are pulled hither and thither by the Interna 
tional Jew, the “plain business man” (on whose per 
formances during the war, with the connivance of his 
Government, Admiral Consett has thrown a lurid light) 
the ignorant and prejudiced Labour Party or any other 


section of the community whose native intelligence, such |; 


as it is, has been smoke-screened by Boche propaganda, 
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put which must be placated at all costs, according to the 
litical exigencies of the moment. 

Is this accidental or is it a portent? Is it not, at all 
events, a pressing invitation to us to study much more 
closely than we have done as yet the essential characteristics 
of Latin civilization, and to ask ourselves impartially and 
without any assumption of that ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon superiority ” 
before which—unfortunately for our modesty—far too much 
Latin incense has been burned, whether among the Latins 
on the other hand there may not be elements of superiority 
which tend precisely to breed the Right Man for dire 
emergencies such as that which France has recently gone 
through and that which still confronts her. 

Now there is one characteristic of the Latins which is 
not usually emphasized in print, possibly because it has 
the appearance of being personally uncomplimentary, but 
which will be analysed here because it is believed to be 
fundamental and likewise pertinent to the present inquiry. 
To put it as delicately as possible, and without disparage- 
ment, it is generally admitted that in the mass Anglo- 
Saxons are more addicted to cleanliness than Latins. With 
certain redeeming exceptions; for any Parisian femme-de- 
chambre is daintier in her personal habits than the average 
Englishwoman; and it would astonish those who only 
recollect the filthiness of rural accommodation in France 
thirty years ago to see how the extension of motor travel 
has spread bath-rooms and general spruceness in the 
provinces. Yet, on the whole, the Latin is less averse to 
contact with dirt than we are. There is indeed a Rabelaisian 
tinge in the conversation and personal habits of the average 
Gaul which is often distasteful even to those of us who have 
lived long years in his country. But this propensity is at 
once so universal and so chronic that it must, we believe, 
have some real significance. May not its meaning be the 
healthy daily reminder that, despite all our varnish of 
tivilization, we are still animals, though animals of a 
superior kind, the memento mori, the skull on the table of 
the philosopher, the thread of destiny running through 
the sparkling fabric of existence, and which in the French- 
man’s case infuses his intercourse with a touch of cynicism 
albeit of a genial and harmless variety. Above all doe’ 
not this propensity enable him the better to realize that 
all too close there lurks another animal of a peculiarly 
noxious kind, the Prussian Beast, which Rudyard Kipling, 
ina recent speech replete with beautiful imagery, compared 
to the were-wolf, ever ready for a fresh raid so soon as the 
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unsuspecting villagers are again off their guard. At al] 
events the realization of this menace is just as keen in the 
Pyrenees and the Landes as it is in the Somme and the 
Ardennes, and although conscription and the pathetic 
holocaust of the late war go far to explain this, neverthelegg 
the Frenchman’s habit of keeping constantly in view the 
animal proclivities of human nature, individual and collec. 
tive—war, invasion, the covetousness of rulers and racial 
antagonisms—those “ biological facts,” as they have been 
rightly called, which not the most philanthropic enact. 
ments of a Versailles Treaty can eradicate, must count 
for a good deal in enabling Frenchmen to realize as keenly 
as they do the asperities of existence in general and of their 
own geographical position in particular. 

Let there be no disparagement of the virtue of cleanliness 
in every material direction. The dire consequences of 
deficient hygiene are seen in France in the high infant 
death-rate, which far more than the comparatively trivial 
decrease of births is the cause of the gradual decline of 
population. But while we properly place cleanliness next 
to godliness let us not confound the two and believe, as 
1 fear numbers of us have got into the habit of believing, 
that soap and water and the scrubbing brush actually 
confer on us a species of ethical superiority. After all Rabelais 
was not more Rabelaisian than Shakespeare in his time; 
and was it not something more than a coincidence that 
Shakespeare lived at a period when we were seriously 
menaced from abroad as France is now; when our maritime 
supremacy, which even then we foresaw was to be vital 
to us, was far from being established ; and when we went 
in wholesome and constant dread first of the Spanish and 
later of the Dutch fleet. For the present we have encom: 
passed the destruction of the German fleet, and as the 
French in their bitterest moments remind us, have gone 
to sleep again. It cannot be denied that we have a fatal 
tendency to ignore everything but the immediate danger 
when it is right upon us; and when this immediate danger 
is exorcised we retire from the European cockpit and exhibit 
too often, as now, a lamentable failure to distinguish between 
the vices of Prussianism and those of other unwashed 
Europeans and sinners whom we contemplate from our 
self-assumed position of soap and water pre-eminence with 
a detachment which we take for judicial impartiality but 
which is mainly ignorance and prejudice. 

This indeed is the gravamen of our complaint against 
our politicians, whose failure in the present crisis proceeds 
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substantially from their inability to realize that the trail 
of Prussianism, Junkerism, and potential Pan-Germanism 
is over Germany to-day exactly as it was before and during 
the war. No one in France, least of all Poincaré, is blind 
or indifferent to the virtues of the German race as we knew 
it before it became infected with this virus. But until 
Germans have brought forth fruits meet for repentance, 
of which there is not a glimmering sign at present, every 
reasonable man must for his country’s protection, despite 
Burke’s dictum, include the whole of Germany in the 
indictment, and frame his action accordingly. 

The betrayal of our ally, the playing into the hands 
of Germany, the encouragement of her resistance to the 
payment of Reparations, and thus indirectly enabling her 
to pile up resources for a fresh effort at world domination 
are attributed by different critics to a variety of causes, 
some of which have already been alluded to: to the malign 
influence of the international financier, to the ignorance 
and gullibility of our masses played upon by insidious 
Boche propaganda, to the partiality and Francophobia 
of diplomatists and so forth. These, however, are in reality 
symptoms, not causes. The real and fundamental cause of 
our troubles and errors is that we are governed for our 
sins at a time of supreme crisis by men who though no 
doubt honest, conscientious, and industrious, are second- 
raters, Who move along a groove laid down for them by 
hide-bound diplomatic and political precedent, which makes 
them the victims, unconscious perhaps, of influences often 
sinister, often prejudiced and almost always ill-informed, 
which are the real directives of their policy. Where is the 
man who, combining simplicity, steadfastness, and long-focus 
discernment, with that modicum of courage—no more— 
which was exhibited at different periods by Chatham and 
Joseph Chamberlain, but which is apparently a virtue of 
the highest order—for Funk supervening on Bluster seems 
to be the dominant characteristic of the second-raters— 
will boldly trample on the sinister influences, brush aside 
prejudice, educate ignorance, and lead the country, hand 
in hand with its great ally, in the path in which it ought 
to go, from which it should never have swerved, which 
rightly understood is the only path of security, and also 
of its most enlightened self-interest, and along which, we 
believe, the people of our country in their hearts sincerely 
wish to be led ? We look for him, the Man for the Emergency, 
alas! in vain. 

O.iveR E. BoDINGTON 


A POLITICIAN’S UNPUBLISHED DIARY 


D’IsRAELI has suggested that the title of Marcus Antonius’s 


treatise ‘‘ Of the Things which Concern Myself” is a good | 


definition of the use and purpose of a diary; and when 
‘* Myself”? happens to be a Pepys or an Evelyn, living in 


a period crowded with events in which “ Myself” took 4 } 


prominent part, the ‘‘ things which concern ”’ the story of the 
diarist cannot be other than of great historical value. But some 
diaries, such as that of Joseph Farington, which Mr. James 
Greig is publishing in the Morning Post, concern almost 
everybody of the time except the diarist, and are none the 
less absorbingly interesting documents. It is true we 
converse with ourselves by diaries, which means that men 
and women confide to diaries thoughts and opinions to 
which they would not think of giving utterance to their 
most intimate friends; the diary, therefore, acts as a kind 
of safety-valve to the soul. And so long as these diaries 
are kept locked away from the rest of the world no harm 
is done. But we have seen again and again, in the Law 
Courts and elsewhere, how very deadly a thing a diary 
may become to the person who wrote it; and _ literary 
history is full of examples of heroes shattered and gods 
with clay feet pulled down from their pedestals by the 
publication of diaries not intended for the public eye. Thi 
dragging aside of the veil which hides the idiosyncrasie 
of the mighty is fatal to hero-worship, and leaves the dis 
illusioned admirer a sceptic, for no one cares to be detectet 
burning incense at the wrong shrine or weeping over tht 
wrong grave. 

In letter writing, as in personal intercourse, the 
little amenities which make the wheels of life go round 
smoothly have to be observed, and speech is said to be 
given us to conceal our thoughts. A diary, on the other 
hand, fails in its primary function if there is any restraint 
observed in filling its pages. The charm, and much of the 
historical value of the diaries which have been published, 
centre in their unrestrained piquancy, whether the statements 
be true or the reverse. There is little or no fine writing 
or striving after effect in any of these diaries; the diarist 
is no longer regarding the preacher clad in the imposing 
dignity of his surplice, but is estimating him in his négligé, 


perhaps as a family man trying to clear a choked drain, 
or stirring the family porridge. It is an undeniable fact 
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that the majority of every-day people are more interested 
in a great man’s weaknesses than in the other side of his 
character. No one will deny that the self-revelations of 
Samuel Pepys are far more attractive and more widely 
read than the dignified and restrained confessions of John 
Evelyn; the publication of his diary was never contemplated 
by Pepys, but we are not so sure about that of Evelyn. 
It is the human touch in diaries written in days long ago 
which gives them such historical importance; we never 
tire of reading of how things were done a century or two 
ago, and it little matters whether the diary is social, political, 
or literary. Even the dullest can tell us much that is new, 
and not a little that is interesting. The number of diaries 
which have been printed for the first time during the last 
century and a quarter—Evelyn’s appeared in 1818 and 
Pepys’s in 1825—is a very long one, but probably not 
neatly so long a one as that of those which have not yet 
seen light, and of which Mr. Arthur Ponsonby is compiling 
a descriptive list. 

That good luck which comes, sooner or later, to the 
collector, has placed me in possession of a diary, entirely 
unpublished, extending to some hundreds of crowded pages, 
written by a Wiltshire gentleman, Robert Nicholas, who 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1774, who 
became a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and who sat in the House of Commons 
for Cricklade, Wiltshire, from 1784 to March 1790. Cricklade, 
whose chief misfortune was to have been the subject of 
Poet Laureate Pye’s Farington Hill, was a place of 
“notorious corruption” in political matters, but the same 
might be said of other constituencies at the time. 

The diary begins in 1786 and extends to the early 
part of 1789, thus dealing with a most important period 
in the political history of the country. Nicholas, like most 
of the others, had his own axes to grind, which varied 
from getting roads laid out in his own constituency to 
obtaining a profitable Government appointment. He held 
his appointment as Chairman and Commissioner of the 
Board of Excise for 32 years, and so he reaped a full reward 
for his patriotic adherence to Mr. Pitt’s party. He was 
elected on April 13, 1784 for Cricklade, with John Walter 
Heneage (who figures very prominently in his colleague’s 
diary), and on resigning in 1790 his seat was filled by 
Thomas Estcourt, a large landowner in Wilts and Gloucester, 
who could stand the financial strain of elections better 
than his predecessor. The interest of the diary is both 
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local and general. Local, because in those days the county 
members grouped themselves together and helped one 
another to get their own Bills passed through the House; 
the diary, therefore, is an important document in the histo 
of Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. Its general interest ig 
varied, because Nicholas mixed much in London Society, 
and was a man who had many friends and acquaintances, 
He was a keen observer, and a voluminous recorder of 
interviews and conversations with men and women. He 
had a weakness for titled folk, and could never forget—or 
let anyone else forget—that Mrs. Nicholas was the sister 
of Sir Thomas Frankland, M.P., the Yorkshire magnate, 
who was a botanist as well as a politician. 

Nicholas did not, like Farington and others, write his 
diary day by day, but at irregular intervals; many 
instalments cover several days or even weeks, events and 
comments on them being often recorded together. He 
started his diary on his arrival in town towards the end 
of January 1786, and in the first entry in this thick, quarto 
volume he tells us that he went to the Cockpit and heard 
the Speech—the Cockpit was doubtless that erected in 
Whitehall by Charles II., and the Speech probably a party 
declaration prior to the opening of Parliament. After this 
visit, he tells us that he 


went to the Levee and Drawing room and to Mr. Pitt’s Levee. At the 
Levee met Lord Suffolk who talked very much about the Road to be made 
betwixt Malmesbury and Cricklade; I introduced him to Mr. Methuen, who 
had an Explanation from me of the benefits it might occasion to his Estates 
in N. Wilts—but only received for answer that he was ignorant of the circum- 
stances of these Estates, and would tell his father what had been said. The 
next day at the Drawing Room I was introduced by Lord Suffolk to Lord 
Herbert respecting the Commission being opened by Cold Seal * in consequence 
of the application made by Mr. Goddard, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Awdry, Mr. Montague, 
Dr. Villette and Mr. Cowley, &c. To Lord Pembroke’s for the purpose of 
requesting that my name, Mr. Warneford’s, and Dr. Fricke’s might be inserted. 
At the same time Lord Suffolk, who also wished to be inserted, spoke of Lord 
Peterborough and Mr. Creswell as proper Persons; but Lord Herbert replied 
that the authority he had received from his Father only impowered him to speak 
to the Lord Chancellor [Thurlow] for the three gentlemen, and finding his 
Resolution fixed I did not think it at all prudent to press Lord Suffolk’s appli- 
cation as I conceived his Rank entitled him to demand it of the Lord Lieutenant 
or Chancellor. 


Following close on this we have an entry made up of 
politics and social intercourse : 


* “Cold Seal” is thus described in the New English Dictionary : “ Some- 
times new magistrates are added under the ‘ Cold Seal,’ as it is termed ; that 
is, their names are indorsed on the old commission, and the Seal is pro forma 
applied to the same wax.” 
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Dined at Mr. Heneage’s, where I met Lord Suffolk &c. Mr. Heneage spoke 
of an intended Peerage for Mr. Jenkinson,* and said he thought it would occa- 
sion dissention in the Cabinet. Lord 8. said if it did it would make good Mr. 
Fox’s Predictions on the Fate of an Administration so formed by Mr. Pitt, 
that it must happen they would occasion his downfall by the nature and conse- 
quences arising from the appointment. I set down Lord S. at Brooks’, and went 
afterwards to Mrs. Orde’s; there met Mrs. Montague, Mrs. Boscawen, Mr. H. 
Brown &c. First held a Conversation with Mrs. Boscawen; spoke to her of 
the Bristol Poem, which she had not seen, but because her Friends had been so 
ungratefully treated by the milkmaid Poetess of Bristol,} shewed much aversion 
to patronizing such low persons; was afterwards seated near Mrs. Montague. 
[She] talked a great deal, in sentences very pointed; speaking of the King of 
Prussia, she said, he had the habit of seeing things as through a microscope, 
spoke of her own charity in the County and of her lending wool cards to the 
poor women. Assented to the Poor Laws being inadequate, but did not say 
in what Respect. Engrossed when she did not start every Subject, and appeared 
to be @ very vain woman. 


We have an interesting sidelight on Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, who has been described as vulgar, arrogant, 
profane, and immoral, though, as Fox once declared: “‘ No 
man was so wise as Thurlow looked.” ‘“‘ Things being at 
a stand,” writes the diarist, with regard to the Cold Seal, 


I desired my Agent to get some official Person to remind the Chancellor of 
it, He went with me into Lincoln’s Inn Hall; spoke to a brother of the 
Chancellor’s [mistress], who keeps a Pickle Shop at Temple Bar, but is in 
office about the Chancellor’s Person; this man recommended getting up the 
Commission, which was done, and the Fiat and Cold Seal obtained after all 
through these means—no corruption used, but this was told me to be the only 
Channel by my Agent who was well-known to the Pickle man, and the end being 
answered I thought the simplicity of the means of little consequence. Lord 
Herbert afterwards called to ask if he could be of any further use. I told him 
how the affair had descended from his Lordship to the Pickle man. 


Nicholas was on the Committee which tried Election 
Petitions at Honiton and at Bristol. At the latter place, 
the election of Henry Cruger, an extensive landowner in 
Virginia, North America, who immortalized himself by his 
speech, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I say ditto to Mr. Burke,” was contested 
by Mr. Daubeny. The diarist gives a précis of the affair. 

Later on we have an amusing picture of a dinner of the 
Committee which tried the Bristol Petition. They dined 
together at the Cocoa Tree, out of the fines for “ late coming 
down,” 5s. being the fine for “five minutes tardiness.” 


Mr. Molineaux boasted of his intrigues, though a gouty cripple of I suppose 
60 years old, in no very simple language. His good nature seems a very promi- 


* He was created Baron Hawkesbury August 21, 1786, and Earl of Liverpool 
June 1, 1796. 

t This was Ann Yearsley, known as “ Lactilla”’ or the Bristol Milkwoman, 
whose Poems, 1784, appeared under the patronage of Hannah More, with whom 
she quarrelled. 
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nent feature in his character: he has great vanity in telling of his farming, ang 
a little in speaking of Lord Effingham and other great men of his acquaintance 
—he describes himself as being very fond of shooting, though he does not appear 
able to shoulder a musket as his fingers are quite crooked with gout. Sir John 
Miller conducted himself with great prudence till he had some glasses of wine, 
but his neighbour Mr. Molineaux talking bawdy, he entered into the conversation 
in praise of Negro women . . . on the other hand the Chairman, Mr. Knight, 
endeavoured to make himself agreeable, as he is always respectable. 


The Revolution in North America was still a matter of 
every-day talk, for the treaty of peace was only two years 
old, and frequently figures in the diarist’s pages : 


Dined at Lord Suffolk’s—met Mr. Goddard, Col. Norton, Mr. Heneage 
and Mr. Penn. Conversation on the country of America. Mr. Penn very much 
spoke in its admiration. Said the American Rivers were Rivers in earnest, 
Lord Suffolk and Col. Norton had both served during the late war in America; 
spoke of the little advantage it had been to the officers whilst the Commissariat 
had come home with fortunes—of the exhorbitant price of necessaries, want of 
lodging for officers. His Lordship spoke of having dislodged an officer who 
would have gladly kept him out but that he ordered his Troops to follow him on 
horseback into the Kitchen, where the plates and the dishes were flying about; 
the lodging was instantly surrendered. 


Candid opinions of his neighbours in the county and 
of his associates in Parliament and at the club, form an 
entertaining feature of the diary. ‘“‘ Lord Lansdowne is a 
sad, shuffling fellow, but a clever man too.” A certain 
“ Jimmy Sutton”? seems to have had no redeeming feature 
except wealth, for he is described as a covetous man with a 
** monstrous fortune,” who would not afford to take in a 
newspaper, who was “a poor creature in the club,”’ where 
no one ever saw him laugh freely at anything in his life, 
“or his mind enlarged by any hilarity of Society.” On 
the. other hand, Lord Mornington is described as having 


an uncommon share of good understanding, with a little of his national vanity, 
which has been subdued to the utmost degree of Refinement; [he] is a very 
promising man. I question whether he has enterprise about him, but he has 
that sort of quiet judgment that he must. be a second rate man in public, and 
that is no inconsiderable rank as a public man, than which there are so very 
many degrees lower. I understand he is not in solitude, having a very beautiful 
Italian girl to live with him [for] whom he left us to attend to the Opera. 


Although a follower of Pitt, it is easy to see that Nicholas 
admired Fox’s talent, and in this he was not alone on the 
Ministerial side. At a dinner (April 14, 1786) with Mr. 
Heneage, after discussing a quarrel between Lord Lansdowne 
and Calcraft, the army agent, H[eneage] said : 

He thought Ch. F[ox] the greatest man he had ever known, and that Mr. 


Jenkinson in his opinion, came nearest to him. That he never could listen to 
Mr. P{itt], nor in general to any public speaker but Fox. He said when at 
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Brooks’ Club every means had been offered to prevent one black Ball taking 
effect, which had constantly been given to the decrease of the Club, and without 
it being known (or even more than widely guessed at to be by Mr. Boothby) 
who always put it in; and when Brooks said it would be the Ruin of the club, 
and that he could not keep on without they could increase their numbers ; 
that Fox proposed offhand a scheme to put a stop to the black Ball, namely, 
that upon a Ballot if only one black Ball, the person should be put up again, 
and if only one black Ball, that he should duly chosen of the club—that this 
had the desired effect ; and was not this well hit off ? That this little devise 
was of a piece with all his political conduct, great beyond comparison with any 
other man’s living. 


Bribery in Parliament and corruption without, seem to 
have been part and parcel of politics in those days. Bank- 
notes were apparently known as lottery tickets. Heneage 
tells an amusing story of Jack Robinson [John Robinson, 
M.P. for Harwich] stopping Mr. A. Dr—m—d [Adam 
Drummond, M.P. for Aberdeen], who was hobbling out of 
the House without voting when D——d said: ‘‘ Where are 
my L. Tickets, Mr. Robinson ?”’ to which Mr. R. replied : 
“Send for them to-morrow morning, sir, and you shall 
certainly have them.” Heneage also said that he once 
knew a gentleman at Brooks’, who certainly had no means 
whereby to be possessed of £500 in £5 notes. It was at 
the time of the Vote for the Peace (Ld. Ch. Peace). When 
dining with Lord Lansdowne and telling him he knew several 
who had benefited by that Vote, and being asked how, 
told this story, to which Lord Lansdowne replied: ‘“ By 
God, you know a vast deal for a man of your age, Mr. H.” 

The Warren Hastings trial is often referred to, sometimes 
at length, whilst India was a frequent subject of the talk 
at social gatherings. Nicholas met, at one of Lady Frank- 
land’s “‘ evenings,” Mr. Barwell, late of the Council in India ; 
he claimed to have written the Rohilla’s Defence * for 
Hastings, ‘‘ previously published to his coming to England, 
as being best acquainted with it.” Barwell, who had nothing 
when he went out to India, on his return bought a very 
large estate in Sussex, and settled £5,000 a year on his wife. 
He said, according to Nicholas, “‘The time would come 
when we should lose India—that it was impossible to hold 
itt I asked him if he thought it would admit of a Consti- 
tution—he said the only method that could be adopted must 
be Colonization; but that would not answer the end.” 


* This probably refers, not to a separate publication, but to the Minute 
written by Barwell, the only Member of the new Government who had been a 
colleague of Hastings when the resolution was taken to assist the Vizier in his 
conquest of Rohilkhand, and from which a long passage is quoted by Sir John 
Strachey in his Hastings and the Rohilla War, 1892, pp. 254-5. 
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The sidelights on the Warren Hastings affair are many and 
interesting, but space cannot be found here except to 
mention that Nicholas, under date February 7, 1786, gives 
a vivid description of Sheridan’s great speech of five hours 
and twenty-five minutes on the Princesses of Oude, “ the 
best upon the whole ever remembered in the House of 
Commons,” whilst the peroration “surpassed any oratorical 
effort known.” 

Nicholas permitted himself to relax now and then. He 
went to see the Desenfans pictures (now at Dulwich), 
describing a seaport by Claude as “‘the most exquisite 
picture I ever saw,’ and then to the Duchess of Portland’s 
Museum, where he was enraptured by Sir William Hamilton’s 
vase—‘‘ the Portland Vase,’’ now in the British Museum— 
and “some exquisitely finished drawings of plants by 
Ehret.”” But what is far more important and interesting 
is his account of a visit to Romney’s studio, March 12, 
1787, in Cavendish Square : 


Went to Romneys—a charming portrait there of Lady M. Singleton and a 
family picture for Mr. Johnes, himself leaning over his wife and child, the former 
telling her Brs. [brother’s] fortune as a gipsy, and her sister looking out of 4 
cottage window, there is another figure standing near, the [? Beeches] pre. 
dominant, but a defect in the two men’s heads being too much dressed for 


shooting, and their standing in a bad attitude, similar also in total inattention 


to the design for the group. 


What makes this so interesting is that it is the only 
description on record of what must have been one of 
Romney’s greatest groups. The picture was begun in 1779, 
for Thomas Johnes of Hafod, the price being agreed at 
300 guineas. The group was finished and sent to Hafod, 
where Mr. Johnes had built a fine mansion and installed a 
splendid library of books and manuscripts; the mansion 
was destroyed by fire in 1807, and with it the Romney 
group; the second half of the payment for the picture, 
which was in hand many years, was paid for only a few 
months before the fire and some four years after the artist's 
death. 

There are many other features of historical interest 
dealt with in the diary. But politics, local and imperial, in 
the House and out of it, take up much of Mr. Nicholas’s 
time and attention; but above all, is his restless activity 
to obtain an appointment in the Government service at 4 
substantial salary. He wanted to get out of the world of 
politics and the uncertainties of contested elections. If and 
when he voted with the Opposition, he did so in fear and 
trembling: “I have always felt something of instability 
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in my seat, from its depending on the caprice of an aristo- 
eracy in the County.” He had already “stood a violent 
contest with every risque at the last election,” and as he 
had been for four years a supporter of the Government, 
and had as yet not asked a favour, he felt that the time 
had now arrived when he might reasonably expect some of 
the loaves and fishes of reward. He and his friends looked 
around and noticed several desirable posts, but they 
were all occupied, and their occupants obstinately refused 
either to die or to retire; even “old Hooper,” “‘now near 
85 years of age,” clung to his office. Mr. Pitt was an austere 
person and difficult to approach in such matters, and 
Addington was the only man who had completely the ear 
of the Minister. After much trouble Nicholas successfully 
urged his claims on Addington. It would take up too much 
space even to summarize all the hopes and fears, all the pro- 
crastinations of Addington, and all the delays brought 
about by the King’s illness and other matters which seemed 
to crop up constantly on purpose to delay things; but 
at length the candidate for official favours drew up a letter 
to Mr. Pitt and submitted it to Addington. The letter is 
an extraordinarily interesting one from many points of view, 
but chiefly as showing, with frank naiveté, how much a 
politician of the period expected in return for his support. 
Nicholas gives the letter in full in his diary, as he wrote it 
originally, and he also indicates Addington’s editorial changes 
before it could be submitted to Pitt. The letter as originally 
written runs as follows: 


Sr, 

Though I have with much satisfaction to myself constantly attended 
to support your Administration in Parliament during the three years I have 
had the honour of a seat in the House, I have hitherto forborne to apply to you 
for any favour, and should hardly now feel the propriety of doing so but that 
my friend Mr. Addington informs me he has been so obliging previously to 
mention my wishes to you, and that you will excuse the liberty I am now taking. 

What I am desirous to state to you is that Mr. Wilkins being in a declining 
state of health, there is a probability of the Receivership General of the Land 
Tax for the N. part of Wiltshire, where I reside, becoming vacant, and to request 
that if that event should happen, you would permit me to retire from Parliament 
with that appointment, it being my wish and that of Mrs. Nicholas (Sir Thomas 
Frankland’s sister) that having a large family, I should not run the risque of 
another contest for Cricklade, unless by your goodness to me I could do so, 
with the just motive of its proving a future benefit to my family, in which case 
Iwould cheerfully again avail myself of that respectable interest which I have 
in N.W. Wiltshire, and which I have no doubt would ensure me a considerable 
majority at the next Election. If I retire from Parliament I shall always be 
able to give you a material support in the Hundred. It is unnecessary for me 
toinform you that I stood a severe contest at the last General Election in your 
support, a great public cause which I had much at heart. 
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On that occasion though my natural interest among the Freeholders was go 
considerable that without any assistance from the Borough, I had a decided 
majority of votes, the Returning Officer by gross partiality, put me to the 
expense of a Petition, which lasted about six weeks—an expense which, though 
it has not involved me in any debt, has occasioned a diminuition of my property, 
which I could not justify to my family, except upon those publick principles 
upon which I acted. It must be in your recollection that Mr. Grenville took up 
the complaint for the Committee of the extreme oppression and injustice of the 
Returning Officer, but that for difficulty in the proceeding it was dropped. . , , 

Though I have mentioned the Receivership of the Land Tax, yet I cannot 
but acknowledge that your nomination of me to supply a vacancy, if such 
should occur, in either the Commissions of Excise or Customs it would be mors 
agreeable to me, and particularly as I should thereby be furnished with an 
occupation perfectly congenial to my wishes. 

I will do myself the honour of waiting upon you whenever you will appoint, 
if it should be more agreeable to you to convey your sentiments to me on the 
subject by conversation rather than by letter. 

I have the Honour to be, Sir, with the greatest Respect 

Your most obdt. hble. Servant, 
Rost. NIcHoLas 
PoRTMAN STREET, 
March 19, ’88. 


It was some two years before Mr. Nicholas came into 
the possession of the much-sought-after office, and then 
political history knew him no more. Reading such diaries 
as this, with their undercurrent of intriguing, office-seeking, 
and general backbiting, one can only wonder how it is that 
England is anything more than a poverty-stricken island 
without Colonies and without credit. The explanation is 
perhaps this: that amid all the corruption in Parliament 
and out of it, and in spite of incompetent Ministers in every 
Administration throughout the eighteenth century, there was 
always a dominating personality, incorruptible and _ high. 
minded, such as William Pitt, who directed the affairs of 
the nation. The mistakes of our Ministers at home, and the 
blunders of our representatives abroad, form an appallingly 
long list. We have so successfully muddled through 8 
many difficulties, foreign and domestic, that perhaps it is 
our very unmethodical system of getting out of tight corners, 
which has been the confusion of our enemies. In many 
games the unconventional player is often a more formidable 
opponent than he who plays to rule. 

W. RoBERTS 


SHEEP-DOG TRIALS IN WORDSWORTH’S 
COUNTRY 


Aut my life I had longed to see the trials of these wise 
dogs on the Westmorland Fells. For once expectation 
was not disappointed. The sight was unique in its 
picturesque simplicity and reality. The scene set in the 
most suitable surroundings—in the heart of great hills. 
A green valley gave on the one side an immense sloping 
stage, and on the other a perfectly graduated auditorium. 
Plain boards, ranged in tiers on the ground, were all that 
was necessary to accommodate the spectators. Above, 
the sunlight caught the tops of the hills and crowned them 
with emerald and gold. 

The dogs are not usually of the shaggy, bob-tailed 
English type, but are often lithe, smooth-haired creatures 
of every sort of mixed breed—speed, endurance, and intelli- 
gence being the qualities aimed at. The trials were announced 
to begin, on a blackboard, in white chalk, freehand, and 
it was added that the time for each was limited to eight 
minutes. In that space the dog, after reaching the three 
sheep let out from a pen low down on the opposite hill, 
had to endeavour to guide his trio up the slope, past one 
white flag and between two others near the summit—some- 
thing like half a mile in distance. To drive sheep away 
from the shepherd is in itself a difficult task, as a dog’s 
inclination and training are to bring them always back 
to his master. The sheep have then to be brought down 
the slope between two more flags, across a road, through 
a narrow iron railing, and back into the field where the 
spectators are clustered on the bank, and where hurdles 
and the final pen have yet to be negotiated. The dog is 
meanwhile guided only by such signs and whistles as the 
fremasonry between him and his master have established, 
and the shepherd tethers himself at the starting-point 
with a rope passed round his wrist. Once dog and sheep 
are back in the final field the shepherd may help. He 
plunges down the hillside and joins his dog in the endeavour 
to drive the sheep through the hurdles, and then, by a 
narrow entrance, into the pen where they must be finally 
folded ; and all before eight minutes have elapsed. 

This allows for very little error on the part of either 
performer, and it was a beautiful sight to see the sheep- 
dog start, when the signal was given, like an arrow from 
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a bow. The sheep are of the wild, mountain type—Herd- 
wicks—taken from three different flocks, and each dog has 
a fresh lot to deal with. After tearing down the slope and 
half-way to his quarry, the dog nearly always turned his 
head, cocking his ears and waiting for his master’s bidding, 
With fingers in mouth the shepherd whistled a long-sustained 
carrying whistle, almost like the sound of a travelli 
rocket, and then softly fluted like a piping bird when a 
cautious follow on was required. A sharp, abrupt sound, 
which signifies the dog is to lie down, is one of the most 
vital and important signals. 

With the long-drawn whistle, off goes the dog in close 
contact with the sheep, but the latter are by no means 
tractable. One will break away and bolt towards the flock 
it has left, and the dog will go whirling off in pursuit, hardly 
ever failing to get ahead and turn the erring sheep back 
to the right course. It was marvellous to note how the 
various whistles of the master guided the dog now to dart 
on quickly, then to lie down, now a swift, circling movement 
and a slow follow on, all punctuated by the sudden crouch 
whenever the sheep showed signs of following the right 
course. Nearly all the signals between man and dog are 
confined to the various whistles and movements of the 
shepherd, but now and then a quick “‘ What ’a you doin”? 
** Steady now, lass,” “‘ Ga awa’ hint,” broke out, but verbal 
directions lose marks to the performers. The early days 
are past when dogs were in a state of bewilderment, and the 
shepherd said, in an aside to his friend: ‘‘ I dinna ken how 
to talk to the dogs with all they leddies aboot.” 

One of the best dogs we saw was of the collie type—a 
sinuous creature, black and tan, with tender chestnut 
eyes, aged eight. He made no mistakes whatever, but 
firmly and gently guided his charges with absolute obedience 
to every sign given by his master. The audience watched 
breathlessly while the shepherd whistled and crooned, 
now loud, now soft, now long, now short, to the ever-watchful 
dog. As each difficulty was successfully overcome the crowd, 
composed partly of visitors, broke into an involuntary storm of 
clapping, instantly smothered in a rushing sound of ‘* Hush!” 
from the habitués, who know well how unfair such distrac- 
tions are to man and dog. It was, however, extraordinarily 
exciting as the pretty collie brought the sheep into the 
field and was there joined by his master. Then the man 
made a cautious movement and the dog, at the signal, 
crouched. Then a slight motion, then a quick lie dows, 
another inch length move and the nose of the first sheep 
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was within the narrow aperture of the pen. Still the slightest 
false movement and the other two sheep might be off. 
The dog took another pace, then crouched again, and the 
two hesitating sheep cautiously stepped in, and all three 
were Safely penned with twenty-three seconds to spare. 
The dog sprang forward with a joyous leap to be patted, 
and as man and dog reached the clapping, cheering line 
of people, the young shepherd grinned and said simply: 
“Not s’bad that time.” 

The dogs apparently give no further thought to the 
sheep as soon as success meets their efforts or the short, 
sharp, time whistle goes. The sheep are at once gathered 
up by a clever collecting dog, whose job it is to do this all 
day, and who never interferes with them while they are 
taking part in the tests, however near they come to him. 
The collie meanwhile had retired to the side of a tent, 
where I saw him later receiving congratulations and 
graciously extending his paw to his admirers. 

Other dogs, who did not quite achieve complete penning 
of the sheep in the time, came in for their meed of apprecia- 
tion, especially if their methods were gentle. “‘ Aye, yon’s 
the lad, a grand dog for sheep; he’d never worry nor hurry 
them,” I heard, while comments on the shepherds were 
also equally outspoken. ‘‘ Too keen, unemotional, artistic,” 
were all criticisms from the initiated. The shepherds, for 
the most part, were young, well-built men in workmanlike 
clothes. One of them picturesque in green corduroy breeches 
and gaiters, with a sprig of white heather in his cap. The 
different manner of approach of the dogs, and the extra- 
ordinary activity and capriciousness of the sheep, give an 
endless variety to the trials. 

One very young dog, only a year old, whose training 
must have included much inherited instinct, was entered. 
He flew from his master full of enthusiasm and circled 
round his sheep in wide “casts” as they are called 
accomplishing now and then a point at the gallop, and then 
looking pathetically puzzled, trying to understand his 
master’s signals. Naturally one so young could not compass 
both sheep and course, but was voted a “‘ promising beginner.” 
Some of the sheep are almost defiant in their attitude, 
and seem to challenge the dog as they stand and occasionally 
stamp a foot at him, or one will start a wild race in which, 
not infrequently, both dog and sheep take a toss together. 
If all three sheep start a regular bolt it is almost hopeless 
for the dog to get them steady again for any success in the 
required time. Now and then the sheep are steadily obstinate 
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and start eating, the dog meanwhile taking a seat by them, 
while the distracted master struggles to convey to him 
that the precious moments are flying. 

It is all that the most skilful performers can do to pen 
in the time. Often only about one in ten accomplish the 
feat, but the interest in each trial is sustained until the 
very last instant. We saw two sheep successfully folded 
in the final pen, while the third started a regular game of 
“round the mulberry bush” with the shepherd and dog, 
One realized a human being is not a successful barrier against 
a wilful sheep. While we held our breath with nervousness 
the dog, “ Floss,” found time to put in one joyous roll, 
and then penned the last defaulter in great style, apparently 
quite unmoved by her brilliant success. 

The best dog had his sheep folded in the marvellously 
short space of five minutes, winning the Challenge Cup 
as well as the prize money. As we finally turned homeward 
we felt we had never seen a more interesting and genuinely 
thrilling contest of animal sagacity and good understanding 
between man and dog—the whole performance set in ideally 
perfect surroundings. 

MELESINA SETON-CHRISTOPHER 
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THE REFORM OF TRADE UNION LAW 


{az country’s mandate to the Government in November 
1922 was to restore stability to British politics. The 
mass of the people now realize that the day of adventure 
has passed ; that economy is vital to our welfare; that 
the lowering of taxes will diminish the cost of production 
and thus give us new chances in foreign markets; that 
the tests for social reforms must for the moment include 
their cost as well as their desirability ; that State control 
and interference must be cut down to narrow limits; that 
ce at home and abroad is the surest antidote to the 
ison of Socialism. The Conservative Cabinet has been 
true to its creed. We have in fact seen, since November 
last, a welcome growth of retrenchment in administration ; 
of steadiness in diplomacy; of individualism in domestic 
licy. 
. No one who realizes how well these political ideals meet 
the present needs of the nation will urge too passionately 
the adoption of any contentious programme which does not 
dearly fit in with the general scheme of Cabinet action. 
It is idle to ignore that the amendment of the law relating 
to Trade Unions, however warmly pressed by large sections 
of manual workers in the industrial North, and however 
obviously just, must meet with bitter resistance and arouse 
dangerous suspicion. It is all the more advisable that 
the defects in the existing law should be well understood, 
and that the demand for its reform should be carefully 
analysed. Examination, however, will probably lead most 
men to believe that the remodelling of the whole code is 
not only fair and in complete harmony with legal principle, 
but is also vital to the true interests of the vast majority 
of working people. Rightly explained and understood, it 
is @ policy which will have their support. As providing 
safeguards against oppression, it is submitted that reform 
is indeed a national necessity, and that it ought to be under- 
taken by the Government. 

Three Bills to deal with this question have been intro- 
duced this session, mainly backed by members representing 
industrial constituencies—the Trade Union Act (1913) Amend- 
ment Bill on February 16th; the Trade Disputes Act (1906) 
Repeal Bill; on May Ist ; the Trade Unionists’ Emancipation 
Bill on May 15th. Of these, the first has not yet been 
debated. The second was brought in under the ten minutes’ 
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rule without a division, its opponents not daring to divide 
the House. The third was challenged when introduced, 
and was carried on a division by 209 votes to 168. Owin 
to the blocking tactics of the Labour Party, further 
progress has in each case been impossible. Mr. Baldwin hag 
promised to discuss their merits with Trade Union leaders, 


but they are scarcely the men to give up immunities on 


principle. 

It is proposed to set out what exactly the statutory 
provisions are to which reformers object; what are the 
grounds of their objections; and how best the defects 
in the existing law can be cured. It is believed that the 
case for the entire remodelling of Trade Union law is un- 
answerable. The few Conservatives who doubt the wisdom 
of change are, indeed, less concerned with its equity than 
with two practical points, first, how far the rank and file 
among Trade Unionists are disposed to support the cause 
of reform ; secondly, they fear the danger of misrepresenta- 
tions which might drive the great army of moderate men 
and women of the working class into the extremist ranks, 
Both scruples are worth consideration. It is no good 
sacrificing national welfare for the sake of theoretical justice ; 
the party must not risk ruin in order to rescue a mere handful 
of the oppressed, however deserving their cause may be, 
It is contended that there is no call for any such sacrifice; 
that the great body of working people would gladly be 
emancipated from their present yoke; that wherever Trade 
Unionists think for themselves, they already recognize the 
folly of subjection to bad laws and to the risk of persecution; 
that to repeal statutes which are simply the fruit of anti 
social bargains among hostile factions in Parliament is 
not only honest but wise. 

The Trade Union Act of 1913 has, in practice, reversed 
the judgment of the House of Lords in the case of Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants v. Osborne, [1910] A. 0. 
87. Osborne was a branch secretary at Walthamstow, 
who, as a Liberal, objected to pay a railwaymen’s levy 
for the purpose of financing Labour candidates and members. 
The House of Lords held that the appellants could not 
lawfully raise levies for political purposes. ‘‘ There is nothing 
in any of the Trade Union Acts,” said Lord Macnaghten, 
“from which it can be reasonably inferred that Trade 
Unions, as defined by Parliament, were ever meant to 
have the power of collecting and administering funds for 
political purposes.” Lord James of Hereford pointed out 
the irony of forcing a recipient of any portion of the levy 
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“to vote in Parliament in accordance with the opinions 
of some person or persons acting on behalf of the Labour 
Party” on matters quite unconnected with industrial 
interests. If the subservience to the Labour whip of those 
members who draw pay from a Trade Union violated the 
basic principle of representative government, as Lord Shaw 
urged it did in his judgment, the compulsion upon a Trade 
Unionist to pay for a candidature and a cause repugnant 
to his own conviction is surely an even more glaring infringe- 
ment of liberty. 

The Osborne judgment vindicated the right of Trade 
Unionists to withhold their money, when called on to provide 
funds to promote Socialism, and though sometimes evaded 
by subterfuge, it served to keep freedom of thought alive 
in the Trade Unions until the increasing dependence of the 
Liberal Government of 1910 upon the support of Labour 
members led to its sacrifice in 1913. The Act of that year 
was a surrender to the Socialist view, though Mr. McKenna 
assured the House, on its second reading, that ‘‘ the securities 
given for the protection of the minority are ample.” Trade 
Unions are thereby authorized to expend monies on partisan 
objects, including the maintenance of Members of Parliament, 
provided that such a course is approved on a ballot by a 
majority, that the political funds are separated from other 
assets, and that Trade Unionists can, under Section 5, 
individually claim exemption from paying political levies 
without loss of benefits. The schedule contained a form 
for such claims. 


I hereby give notice that I object to contribute to the political fund of 
the... Union and am in consequence exempt in the manner provided by 
the Trade Union Act, 1913, from contributing to that fund. 


The statute provides for the issue of forms for this purpose 
at the head or branch office of the Union and by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, and for the communication to Trade 
Unionists of their right to demand freedom from the levy, 
and where to obtain the required forms. 

Experience has unhappily proved that the safeguards 
designed by the Act are largely illusory. The ballots have 
often been perfunctory, because the normal working man 
is apathetic as to politics, while a Socialist is not. In 
forty-two Trade Unions with a collective membership of 
1,710,869, 1,206,735 did not vote ; and a majority of 386,563, 
as against 117,571, committed their societies to pay and keep 
Socialist candidates. The great mass of members have to 
this day no knowledge of their right to contract out of the 
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political levy. It is never given to them by their executives, 
Forms of exemption are obtained with the greatest trouble, | 
The Durham Miners’ Association, one of whose objects ig 
““to seek the abolition of Capital,” stated by their sec : 
on September 29, 1921, that no forms would be supplied! 
to any branch, and further that any applicant for exemption | 
must give his full name and address “and the reason for _ 
desiring to obtain exemption.” Both pretensions violate 
the law. Both point to the infinite obstacles which thog 
who control labour organizations are able to place in the 
way of personal liberty. The forms sent by members to 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union at Accrington wer 
simply torn up. Men must be very brave, and also very | 
clever, to secure their freedom from political levies. The 
normal working man has little to gain and much to fear by © 
asking to be marked out among his fellows. 

Few will dispute that if Trade Unions are really to be | 
encouraged to plunge into political controversy, it would” 
be much fairer to facilitate a levy among those member | 
who volunteer to pay one than to make the levy general in| 
the first instance, and thus to throw upon those of inde | 
pendent views the burden of advertising their dissent, 
Justice and expediency alike favour contracting in, not 
contracting out. No one disputes that thousands of worker 
are to-day contributing money to propaganda which they 
despise and to a cause which they detest. Members of the 
Shop Assistants’ Union who will not pay for partisan politic 
are made to pay more than their colleagues to its generd 
fund. We have to ask our Government whether such i 
surrender of liberty is really unavoidable. 

The case against the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 is no 
less overwhelming. This statute was passed primarily 
to reverse the decision of the House of Lords in the Taf 
Vale Railway Company v. Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants, [1901] A. C. 426, in which it was held that the 
Society was, like other corporations or individual employers, 
answerable for wrongs committed by its agents in the 
course of their employment and within the general scope 
of their authority. The reasonableness of this judgment 
cannot be challenged. ‘“‘If the legislature has created 4 
thing which can own property, which can employ servants, 
and which can inflict injury,” said Lord Halsbury, “it 
must be taken, I think, to have impliedly given the power 
to make it suable in a Court of Law for injuries purposely 
done by its authority and procurement.” 

Unhappily, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in order} 


from employing men who have annoyed them, and are 
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to dispel any doubts as to his election prospects in 1906, 
pledged himself in his appeal to the country to relieve 
Trade Unions “‘from the effect of recent decisions,’’ and 
the judgment of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case 


| was painted on many popular platforms as one of those 


sinister devices by which peers are apt to defeat the will 
of the people. The Trade Disputes Act was an inevitable 
sequel to his victory. He himself described it as a measure 
“ freeing from impediments and risks those beneficent institu- 
tions to which we owe so much.” It establishes three 
cardinal points by which Trade Unions are taken out of 
the general law of the land. First, it lays down by Section 4 


| that “an action against a Trade Union. . . in respect of 


any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on 
behalf of the Trade Union shall not be entertained by any 
court.” This provision enables a Trade Union to commit 
any wrong to any member or to any person outside its own 
ranks with absolute impunity. Its range extends to all 


torts, whether arising or not arising from trade disputes. 


Its effect and meaning are beyond all controversy. The 
immunity which it confers is too peculiar to be defended 
with any show of logic. It gives Trade Unions what Lord 
Justice Farwell described as “‘ the unrestricted capacity for 
injuring other people; a privilege possessed by no other 
person or corporation in the realm.” 

Secondly, it authorizes, by Section 2, picketing “‘ at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or works.” The 
picketing so authorized is quaintly called ‘‘ peaceful.” The 
phrase is not persuasive enough to hearten a man to go to his 
work, leaving his wife and children behind him in a picketed 
home. No one will doubt that this section of the Act has 
had immense influence in driving men to join strikes against 
their will; in keeping them idle when they wanted to go 
back to work; and in contributing to'an immeasurable 
extent, and often in hard times, to the volume and bitterness 
of unemployment. 

Thirdly, it lays down, by Section 3, that “‘an act done 
by a@ person in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute ’’ shall no longer be actionable “‘ on the ground only 
that it induces some other person to break a contract of 
employment, or that it is an interference with the trade, 
business, or employment of some other person, or with the 
tight of some other person to dispose of his capital or his 
labour as he wills.” The effect of this section is that Trade 
Union officials can indice employers to dismiss or to refrain 
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wholly immune from liability for such actions on their 
unless they have been guilty of violence or threats. More- 
over, threats which are no more than “ warnings ”’ of dire 
results have been held not to be threats in law. It is thus | 
competent for any Trade Union leader to tell an employer | 
that his employees will strike and his works or pits will © 
have to close down unless he gets rid of a man whom the | 
leader deems obnoxious. 

The case for the repeal of this Act is unanswerable in 
equity. The blocking procedure adopted by the Labouw 
members has led to the dropping of the Repeal Bill this 
session, but if it was taken up by the Government its passage | 
into law would be certain. : 

The remaining statutory disability on members of 
Trade Unions, which no casuistry can justify, is that sub | 
section of the Trade Union Act of 1871 which lays down 
that no action for benefits alleged to be wrongfully with- | 
held from members by Trade Union executives can be | 
entertained by any Court. The fear of losing the right | 
to unemployment or sick or funeral benefits out of funds | 
to which a man may have contributed for many years makes 
it easy for officials to browbeat men into acquiescence and 
surrender. History has proved that the power to filch a 
man’s benefits with complete impunity is a ready and 
common instrument of oppression. The Bill to repeal 
Section 3 (a) of the Act may not indeed be adequate in 
its present form to fulfil its purpose, because a positive 
enabling statute appears to be necessary in order that a 
member may sue a Society whose rules are in unreasonable 
restraint of trade for the recovery of benefits; but its 
principle is surely beyond cavil, and its need is recognized 
by many clear-sighted working people. The illustration 
which was given in the debate in the House of Commons as 
to the disastrous effects of the present law is perfectly 
authenticated. In the midst of the critical warfare of 
March 1918, the aircraft section of Dick, Kerr’s engineering 
works at Preston went on strike. Nineteen workers engaged 
in packing guns for the front stuck to their jobs. They 
belonged to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners. This Union punished the loyal men by confiscating 
all the benefits due to them, although they had subscribed 
regularly to the Union’s funds throughout their working 
lives, in many cases over twenty years. Some of these 
men, whose names and addresses are known to the Ministry 
of Labour, are to-day still suffering the loss of all these 
benefits, to the disgrace of this Society, and hardly to the 
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credit of the British Government, whose representatives 
in Manchester in 1918 promised to safeguard them against 
victimization. One of them, named Dunderdale, of 16 
George Street, Preston (“‘ having six sons and two sons-in- 
law serving with the colours’), was a martyr to patriotism. 
He was struck down by cancer in 1920. The Society refused 
to pay him a farthing of the twelve shillings a week to which 
he was entitled, on the ground that he had broken its rules 
by serving the State. He died in 1921, his last months 
haunted by the sense of injustice. 

Our true problem is therefore not whether the existing 
law is good. It isso obviously bad. Nor is it the ascertain- 
ment of a remedy. Little more is needed than the restora- 
tion of the common law, for Trade Union officials have 
only gained the dangerous gift of irresponsibility through 
the traffic of political parties. The problem lies rather 
in the question as to what is the real feeling of the working 
world on these points, and in the issue, which no politician 
ought to shirk, how, if at all, the attempt to emancipate 
the normal Trade Unionist from his present fetters would 
endanger the Government’s foothold on public opinion. 

On these questions the majority of Conservative members 
from the north of England are agreed. Few will deny the 
existence of a strong feeling among the workers against 
having to pay for Socialist propaganda and to maintain 
Socialist members. Trade Unions embrace, and rightly 
embrace, men and women of all parties and creeds. The 
moral compulsion exercised under the Act of 1913 is 
abhorrent to thousands. I personally have had dozens 
of letters, not only from my own constituents, but from all 
over England complaining of the Unions’ attack on liberty, 
and there is no ground for thinking that in this experience 
I stand alone. One Trade Unionist writes to me from 
Bradford (May 17th): 


I don’t object to members subscribing to a political fund if they want to 
do so, but it’s unjust for others to be coerced to it. We need protection. On 
behalf of the majority of Trade Unionists I ask you to accept our warmest thanks 
for your interest and efforts. 


Is he really speaking for “the majority” ? Another 
Trade Unionist, living near London, writes to me 


(May 3rd): 


The men who as demagogues rule the Unions are not the most skilful 
mechanics, neither do they have the support they claim, nor that which is 
accorded them by the Press. 
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Another writes from Croydon (May 2nd), in some heat, f 
on account of the huge percentage (over 90 per cent.) of its [ 


funds which the Labour Party extracts from Trade Unionists; 


Any Government that would show moral courage, and bring in legislation | 
to protect the willing and capable worker, would have 75 per cent. of the workers | 


with him, who are present Trade Unionists by compulsion, in this land of liberty, 


Judging by one’s letters, however, the irresponsibility | 


of Trade Union executives excites at least as much dis. 
satisfaction as their exaction of levies. There are many 
cases where men have annoyed officials by taking indepen- 
dent lines in politics or social life, and have, as a result, 
been deprived of their covenanted benefits. The Acts of 
1871 and 1906 deny them any redress in law. This method 
of coercion is said to have been utilized to make men take 
a pledge to buy the Daily Herald. One correspondent 


writes a letter to me from Taunton on May 18th, which, 80 © 


far as I know, conveys the truth : 


Cee TRE 


I am a Trade Unionist, and to-day I am several shillings in arrears through | 


not paying for the Daily Herald, which I refuse to pay for, a paper I do not take | 


or read, as I call it a political paper, and should not come into our club-room, 
Should I fall sick or out of work the amount I should be in arrears would be 
deducted from my benefit, which I call an absurd thing and to my mind not 
legal. Sir, you may use the above, as you like, as I should be very glad to see 
the Trade Unions outside politics. 


In May a Staffordshire Trade Unionist sent me the 


original printed form which he and his fellow-workers | 


were being urged by their branch secretaries to sign. The 
form records a pledge to buy the Daily Herald, and it has 
to be returned to the branch secretary of the Union. It 
is said that Mr. Norman Angel is supervising this method 
of canvassing. It is called ‘‘ Labour’s own Press Campaign,” 
and certainly recalls the press-gang tactics of other days. 

A number of foundry workers at Sunderland have placed 
on record their dismay at the legal disability which forces 
them to submit to fines and deprivations of benefit awarded 
capriciously by their branch officials. Nothing can be done 
to right their wrongs or to test the justice of such awards. 
The officials stand high and dry above the law, and will 
do so until justice prevails. 

A miner at Howden-le-Wear, County Durham, writes 
to me on May 21st :— 


I am a Tory, and the Union I belong to owes me £7 10s., but they tell me 
it is my own fault and refuse to pay me. . 


. . How can one man fight a strong 
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Union? They spend thousands in political propaganda, but that is to lift them- 
selves to Parliament. 


He encloses a copy of a letter of the Durham Miners’ 
Association, dated August 5, 1922, in which members are 
told that if they will not pay certain levies “‘ for the purpose 
of paying expenses and wages for time lost by members 
who act as lodge representatives with the sanction of their 
lodges,” the sums unpaid will be charged as arrears against 
them. These levies are not in terms called “ political” 
and are alleged to be outside the Act of 1913. 

There is no need to quote more letters here. After all, 
the best test for public feeling is an election, and the great 
success won in November 1922 by Conservative candidates 
in Lancashire and in other areas in the North and the 
Midlands, entitles them to speak with authority as to what 
the better type of artisan wants. Surely it is this type 
rather than the demagogue on the Opposition benches to 
whom our Government should look for light and leading on 
questions which affect the lives of the working poor. Trade 
Union law is one of such questions. The anomalies and 
disasters of the existing system are everyday topics in great 
towns. 

Let it be clearly understood that the removal of 
immunity from the legal consequences of their actions in 
no way involves an attack on Trade Unions. The services 
of Trade Unionism in past years have been invaluable, not 
only to Labour, but to the whole nation. It has helped 
materially to redeem the workers from economic servitude ; 
to improve their conditions; to strengthen their capacity 
to bargain; to fortify their moral. Irresponsibility, how- 
ever, is as dangerous to Labour as to Capital. It is not 
good for any society on earth. It leads to recklessness and 
improvidence. It is a shield for oppression and a buckler 
in the hands of fraud. It operates as a cloak to coercion 
and as a cover to selfishness. No wise leader wants it. 
No self-respecting follower wishes to see his chieftain 
endowed with so perilous a luxury. There are nearly six 
and a half million Trade Unionists in Great Britain. They 
are not of one faith, either in politics, or in religion, or in 
their conceptions of social service and industrial ideals. 
It follows, therefore, that a system of law by which Trade 
Union executives can commit this vast multitude of rank 
and file to subsidize partisan politics, and can enforce their 
own ideas of discipline by inflicting hardships for which the 
courts afford no remedy, is as unnecessary as it is 
unprincipled. 
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There is accordingly nothing ironical in describing the 
appeal for the reform of Trade Union law as a call for | 
emancipation. IF 

But no one can tackle a task of emancipation without | 


courage. ... ex 
GERALD B. Hurst its 


he 
‘or 


| 
| 
| 


THE BETTING ENIGMA 


Ir as the result of inquiry by the Select Committee the 
Government should propose a tax on betting, they may 
expect the sharpest possible criticism, not only in Parliament 
itself, but in the country at large, for the question is one that 
excites the liveliest interest alike among people who bet, 
among those who oppose betting, and among others who 
are concerned mainly with the production of revenue. In 
some quarters it seems to be assumed that opposition to 
taxation of betting will be raised chiefly on ethical, moral, 
or religious grounds ; but experience shows that the matter 
is more likely to be decided, as in the case of Sunday games in 
the parks, not on religious or non-religious arguments alone, 
but on a variety of considerations not always easy to define. 

The position of the Government seems to be that in 
betting a huge traffic has grown up, involving the passing 
of enormous sums of money from day to day, and yet entirely 
escaping taxation, although taxes are levied on trade to 
the uttermost farthing, and on the food, clothing, necessaries 
and entertainment of the people in almost every conceivable 
direction. Then why not tax betting? The answer is 
not easily found, for the Government, in applying themselves 
to it, are faced by the existing law, which would have to 
be amended, by the question of what rate of taxation should 
be imposed, on which opinions differ widely, and by the 
difficulty of spreading a net that would catch betting in 
all its forms. 

As to the law, it may be helpful to recall the Government 
view, as expressed by Mr. O. F. Dowson, Assistant Legal 
Adviser to the Home Office, in his evidence before the 
Select Committee. Mr. Dowson said that “‘ betting was not 
in itself illegal, but under the existing law all bets and 
wagering contracts were void and unenforceable.” If a 
person opened an office for betting by persons resorting 
thereto, or if he carried on the business of a bookmaker 
in the street, he rendered himself liable to penalties, though 
“credit-betting ’? was not touched by the Act. But in 
& private house people could bet to their heart’s content 
80 long as they were not carrying on a business. Therefore 
in order to tax betting it would seem to follow that a bet 
would have to be made a contract enforceable by law, and 
the place where betting was carried on would have to be 
legally recognized. The former might be simple enough, 
but the latter might give endless trouble if a precise definition 
were sought. If only clearly prescribed offices, premises, 
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or places were licensed, there would still remain the 


opportunity for men and women to bet between themselves 


in private to their heart’s content, and the only difference 


would be that bets made on premises licensed for the purpose | 
would be subject to tax and enforceable in the courts while | 


bets made elsewhere might escape taxation altogether, 
Would there not be endless loopholes of evasion ? 
Assuming that the Government confined themselves to 
the taxation of bookmakers and their offices or betting 
places, how would a system be worked out? The matter 
has certainly been officially considered, for Sir Horace 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Board of Customs and Excise 
(the Department that would probably be concerned with 
the collection of the tax), went before the Select Committee 
and suggested a duty levied at a uniform percentage rate 
on all amounts staked as bets with professional bookmakers, 
subject to the provisos: (1) that every person carrying on 


the business of receiving or negotiating bets, whether on © 


horse-racing, football, or any other event, whether in an 


office or on a course should be required to hold an Excise 


license, renewable annually to the amount of £10 a year, 
and (2) that every betting office should be subject to an 
annual duty of £20. Street betting would remain illegal. 
The main revenue would of course come from the per- 
centage levied on the sums staked. Thus for cash betting, 
blocks of Government tickets would be prepared. Assuming 
the rate of duty to be 10 per cent., a hundred tickets 
for 2s. 6d. bets could be sold to the bookmaker for 
100 x 3d.=£1 5s., or a book of one hundred 10s. tickets for 
100 x ls. = £5. Presumably the small amount per ticket 
would be passed on to the person making the bet. Sir 
Horace Hamilton put the volume of betting that would be 
liable to duty at well over £100,000,000 a year, or about 
£2 5s. per head of the population, so that a 10 per cent. 
duty would give a round £10,000,000 a year of revenue, 
less cost of collection. 

That may be accepted as the Government view of the 
form and amount of the tax. But Sir John Pedder, Principal 
Assistant Secretary of the Home Office, carried the matter 
further by submitting that to tax betting would entail the 
setting up of an authority, similar to that working under 
the Acts for licensing the sale of intoxicants, charged with 
the duty of granting licences to bookmakers and their offices. 
Every would-be bookmaker would have to apply for the regis- 
tration of his premises, and every year the holder of a registra- 
tion certificate would have to apply for renewal. Apparently 


| 
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there would be opportunity for objections, as in the case of 
licences for intoxicants, though whether there should or 
should not be a right of appeal in case of refusal either to 

ant or renew is apparently a matter still to be discussed, 
It might be for Parliament to decide how many betting 
offices there should be in a given area. Should Parliament 
prescribe a ratio, or should the matter be left to the direction 
of the licensing authority, or should the whole question be 
left to be decided by the law of supply and demand under 
defined conditions ? 

What has surprised many people is that the Government 
suggestion thus roughly outlined is supported in principle 
by representative bookmakers, though they object to the 
amount of the tax as being too high. The reason is obvious. 
If a tax is imposed there must, it is argued, be legal recogni- 
tion of betting, with power to recover amounts that may 
be staked, it being thought impossible legally to enforce 
a tax on an unenforceable transaction. Therefore the 
bookmaker says, in effect, ‘‘ Legalize my bets, but give me 
light taxation.”” Thus Mr. Heathorn, a bookmaker carrying 
on business in Piccadilly, told the Select Committee that 
taxation would not seriously injure his business, provided 
there were legalization with it, for bookmakers must have 
some protection if they had a tax. A 10 per cent. tax would 
be impossible. Mr. Alfred Tyler, Honorary Secretary of the 
Racecourse Bookmakers’ Association, thought that a duty 
for a bookmaker should not be more than £10 a year; while 
Mr. George Yates, President of the Northern Bookmakers 
and Backers’ Association, urged that a 5 or even a 24 per 
cent. tax would be too big, as backers would not pay. 

As to the profits which bookmakers earn and the volume 
of their business, Mr. W. J. Randall, Secretary of the Turf 
Guardian Society contended that office bookmakers did not 
make an average gross profit of more than 2 to 24 per cent. 
on their turnover. He estimated that the total gross 
profits of office bookmakers in an ordinary year did not 
exceed £3,000,000 and that to get this return they must 
handle between them a total volume of betting of £120,000,000 
to £150,000,000. These last figures are worth noting. To 
them may be added a calculation by Mr. George Yates, 
referred to above. He placed the amount staked in betting 
each year at £116,048,000, made out as under: 


Course betting at me ..  £25,728,000 
Office starting-price betting ny 64,320,000 
Street betting tg ite ‘an 26,000,000 


Total -- £116,048,000 
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Sir Horace Hamilton, it has been shown, on behalf of the 
Government, estimated the taxable volume of betting at 
** well over’’ £100,000,000 a year. The betting estimates | 
just given, after allowing for 20 per cent. of bad debts which 


are said to occur, shows that the Government advisers were | 
at least near the mark in their anticipation of the amount 


on which a tax might be levied. And the remarkable fact jg 
that all this money should be passing from hand to hand and 
from year to year without any “ consideration” that would 
pass muster on the Stock Exchange, or that would count 
at all in the region of commerce. One gets a glimpse of 


the magnitude of this wonderful business in the evidence of | 
Mr. James McLean, of Glasgow, described as one of the | 


largest bookmakers outside London. He said that he 
employed a staff of sixty, and his takings averaged about 
£5,000 a day, which made his annual receipts about £1,500,000 
He ran thirty-four telephones, paying for them £2,300 a 
year. Also he paid £1,250 a year for postage and received 


about 6,000 telegrams a year, which brought the Post Office | 


about £3,000 a year. No wonder he thought that “if 
bookmaking were legalized every bookmaker’s office would 


be a regular Monte Carlo.” 

That is an example of office betting on a large scale, 
Look at a picture of street betting as drawn by Mr. Alexander 
Croll, a Glasgow street bookmaker. Mr. Croll said that 
in Glasgow this year, within the limit of four streets, there 
were six bookmakers with twelve pitches and the turnover 
was £300 daily. The population in the four streets was 
10,870 and within the area there were 168 “‘closes.”’ These 
street bookmakers rarely received more than three or four 
bets over £1 in a day. The largest he had ever received 
was £20. He explained what was meant by the system of 
** closes.” Watchers were told that if any person entered 
a close whom they did not know positively they must 
signal this approach, and it did not matter how cleverly s 
policeman were disguised he could not enter without warning 
having been given. So widespread was the net, that bets 
were collected for a commission by waiters in public-houses, 
markers in billiard-rooms, and possibly barbers. 

Street betting is everywhere. Detective Superintendent 
Ernest Thompson, of the City of London Police, stated 
that within a square mile in the City there were between 
100 and 150 public-houses, and betting transactions were 
conducted in about half of them. The street bookmaker 
had his touts out, and on warning, they usually retired into 
the public-house. Mr. Trevor Bigham, Assistant Com- 
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missioner of the Metropolitan Police, said that in 1920, 
2,500 people were convicted of all kinds of betting offences, 
and fines were imposed to the amount of £22,041. In 1922, 
hich |, convictions numbered 3,224 and fines had grown to £28,794. 
vere | In spite of all, however, betting was on the increase. Calls 
mun} at hotels and other places by bookmakers’ agents for bets 
ob jg | were typical; he had even heard of a bookmakers’ agent 
and | who called regularly at a lunatic asylum. Large sums 
yuld | would thus appear to be received by way of fines; but look 
sunt | at the cost of procuring them. In Liverpool, according 
e of | to the Chief Constable of that city, Mr. Francis Caldwell, 
eof | the time spent last year by the local police in enforcing the 
the | betting laws equalled the full time of twenty-eight men 
he | during the year, and cost approximately £8,000. Yet in 
yout ' face of this it is complacently said that the police should 
00) | put down street bookmaking or street betting. 
0 a In recent years there has been a great increase of betting 
ived | in workshops and factories of the country. An overseer 
fice | in a large metal works in the Midlands told the writer 
“i | some time ago that the employees with whom he had to 
ould | deal would bet on anything, but especially on football. 
They would bet on the number of goals that would or would 
sale, § not be made in a match, or whether an individual player 
nder § would or would not score, or whether a game would be 
that — drawn or not, and so on. Mr. Randall, Secretary of the 
here |, Turf Guardian Society, has stated that workmen in factories 
over | often clubbed together to buy tips sold by small news- 
was} agents and that it was nothing uncommon for ten workmen 
hese § to subscribe 3d. each to put 2s. 6d. on a horse. No wonder 
four} Canon Peter Green has computed that betting is responsible 
ived § for a 20 per cent. reduction in the national output and that 
n of f it is the greatest cause of bad work. No one, indeed, can 
ered | be expected to do his best when his thoughts are far away 
nust | on betting and the turf. 
ly a Perhaps the worst feature of recent developments has 
i been the increase of betting among women and children. 
bets | Mr. Randall, whose evidence upon another point is cited 
ises, | above, told the Select Committee that there was a system 
by which street bookmakers, especially in the Midlands 
dent | and north of England, took bets from the wives of working 
ated | men. These wives had no means except the housekeeping 
veen | allowances provided by their husbands, and in some cases 
were | the women’s own small additional earnings. A lucky win 
aker | by one woman would often lure a neighbour into the game. 
into | Superintendent Denton, of the Sheffield City Police Force, 
affirmed that the women of Sheffield backed to a large 
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extent, even using relief money and unemployment mon 


for the purpose. And with the entry of women into the| 


betting field there has grown the habit of betting amo 


children. An assistant mistress of an L.C.C. school has} 


told how she discovered that 19 out of 42 boys in her el 
whose ages averaged only 114 years, were addicted to betti 


Some backed horses only in the big races; others made © 


it a habit, and one of her boys backed horses every day, 
She knew a shop where bets as small as a penny were taken 
by a woman and handed to a bookmaker. On August 3ls, 
last a bookmaker’s clerk was fined at the Marylebone Police 
Court for using a passage in Kentish Town for the purpog 


of betting after a statement by the police that among thos | 


who went to him with slips during a six days’ watch wer 
no fewer than 194 children. 


Beyond that, however, the facts of the whole subject 


seem to suggest that while there may be much systematic 
betting on racecourses, in offices, and in the street, there 


is betting of an incalculable amount privately between | 


individuals. If, as has been shown, there is so much betting 
on football, the inference seems fair that there must be a 
great deal of betting by men and women without resort 
to the bookmaker at all. About two and a half million 
people went to see the final rounds of the Football Cup 
last winter, and on the day that the current football season 
opened three-quarters of a million went to see 44 games, 
Here there is a great field for miscellaneous betting, and 
few can doubt that the taste is widely gratified. It is 
useless to point out that those who bet generally and iz 
the long run lose. At the end of August last The Time 
showed in a leading article that the man who invested a 
stake of £1 on each of Donoghue’s 463 mounts could have 
lost in this last season £227 5s. 4d., whereas by backing thox 
of the fifth jockey in the winning list to the same amount 
he might have won eleven shillings. 

What can be done by way of remedy? One bookmaker 
has said that street betting should be stopped by stricter 
enforcement of the Betting Acts, but the difficulty of 
enforcing them at all is shown above. The Rev. E. Benson 
Perkins, Assistant Secretary of the Social Welfare Department 
of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, urges that the publication 
of racing news should be illegal, but what Government will 
face the whole of the Press on such a point? Dr. R. C. Gillie, 
President of the Sunday School Union, thinks that the 
Churches should make a greater effort in the matter than 
in the past, a point to which most people will subscribe, 
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though Superintendent Evans, of the Glamorgan Police, 
F has said that people would go to church or chapel and 
still indulge in gambling. Bishop Welldon, Dean of Durham, 
on the other hand, has declared that the Churches have 
lass, failed to cope with the betting evil and that nobody but 
ting, the State can cope with it. 
nade It must be admitted that all steps by way of repression 
day, | have failed. Making bets irrecoverable and declaring street 
aken | betting to be illegal have not prevented a tremendous growth 
3lst | in betting generally. In spite of all the law has done, in 
Olice spite of all the Church has done, people are ready, according 
pow | to all the available evidence, to stake money to the amount 
hose | of £100,000,000 to £150,000,000 a year on the off-chance of 
welt § getting it back again with a little bit more. Thus has arisen 
; the question of a tax and the proverbial three courses: 
bject 1. There may be a high tax. Many bookmakers hold 
natic | that this would lessen the volume of betting but it is opposed 
there | in other quarters on various grounds. 
ween 2. There may be a low tax. That might involve 
tting | legalization of betting without lessening its volume or 
be 8} bringing much revenue to the Exchequer. 
esort 3. Things may be left as they are with every tendency 
illion § of the time showing that betting steadily increases among 
Cup # men, women, and children alike. 
2800 It is a hard choice. The ramifications of betting are so 
mes. numerous, and the people who indulge in betting so many, 
_and§ that the law has hitherto been powerless to check its growth. 
It is} Is not then the clearest road to effective action the careful 
d it} study of the problem along the line of facts suggested above, 
"ime so that there may be a clear understanding of the whole 
ed 4& position as it has developed to-day ? To that end, should 
have® there be as anticipated a Majority Report from the Committee 
thos F in favour of taxation, and should the Government in its 
ount } tun propose a tax, the wisest course would seem to be 
that the proposals of the Government should be made not 
naket } in a short and sharp stand or fall clause in the Budget, 
rictét | but in a separate Bill which could be considered and discussed 
y dl throughout the country as well as in Parliament. Out 
ons0n } of discussion, and in the light of full knowledge, there might 
ment emerge a policy efficacious alike in arresting the evil, and 
‘— os it of its worst features, both in the present and the 
f ture, 
ailhie, W. V. Roserts 
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MORE ABOUT BRILLIANA OF 
BRAMPTON BRYAN 


Tor May issue of this Review contained an excellent | 
sketch of Brilliana Lady Harley, founded on her letters | 
that were edited by the Rev. Thomas Taylor Lewis, and | 
were published by the Camden Society in 1854. Most of 
those letters were addressed to her son Edward (or Ned, 
as she usually called him), and Miss Whiting concluded 
that “it was Ned who held her heart of hearts.” ; 
Brilliana is represented by Miss Whiting chiefly as q_ 
tender and devoted mother, but the letters that she wrote 
to her husband (preserved in the Duke of Portland’s 
collection at Welbeck Abbey) amply prove that her con- 
jugal affection and wifely devotion were as great as her 
maternal tenderness. ‘ 
One of these letters was penned before her marriage, | 
Its year is not stated, but probably it was written in 1622, | 
and it reveals the interesting fact that her future husband | 
was her cousin : 


To MY HONNORED CosEN S® Rosart HARLEY KNIGHT. 
Si, 


that my Father will not bee at dinner to morow with my La: veere, but 
thursday must be the day that we shall meet him at Loundon. My Father's 
not comeing to morrowe is becaus he hunts with the kinge, and thes line 
loouse there end if by this information you are not moued to come to Grinwhich 
for which M™ malle bides me laye my Commandes on you, and to tell you t 
lamints he came not on[e] owers sooner to aseene you. This is all the known 
nwes from Courte. What nwes M* Killegree has brought out of Spaine, we 
knowe not, but this I knowe, and hope you knowe, that none honnors, loues, 
and respects you more then 
Your most Affecttinat Cosen 
Briwwiana Conway, 


M* Malle desires me to rwit a very formaule letter to let you knowe 


aleven a Clooke at Night 
the 25 of July 


Sir Robert Harley was baptized at Wigmore on 
March 1, 1579/80. His second wife was buried at 
Brampton Bryan on August 5, 1622, and it was on 
July 22nd in the following year that he married Brillians 
Conway, daughter of Sir Edward (afterwards Viscount) 
Conway, who had been Lieutenant-Governor of the Brill, 
when his daughter was born there in 1600. Three days 
“om the marriage, Sir Edward Conway wrote the following 
etter : 


tot 
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To MY LOVINGE SONNE IN LAwe S® Roser? HarRtEY KNIGHT. 


My coop SONNE, 

For so meethinkes it is your good pleasure that the stile runn, and 
meethinkes it is as rich an embrodery to mee as it can bee silke lace 
to you; although I haue tolde you true of my selfe, and coulde finde in my 
heart to allay my daughter to raise your valew, yet since shee hath a long race 
to runn with you, and that you haue aduantages enough ouer her already, I 
will not giue you this that you may misprise her out of her Father’s mouth, 
and therefore I will onely say, that the bargaine was equally made, and I pray 
God much good may it doe to you: but if it wolde please you to bee as good 
a Sonne as shee will bee a wife, and as good a husband as I will bee a faithfull 
friend, I shall take it for a greate fauor of fortune that I may haue the honor 
to stile my self 

Your louing Father 
Epw. Conway. 
From Andouer 
25 July 1623. 


Sir Edward’s confident belief that his daughter would 
prove a good wife was justified, and every letter that she 
wrote to her husband gives evidence of her deep and 
sincere love for him. Most of the letters are directed to 
“my deare husband S' Robert Harley knight,” but inside 
they begin: “‘ My deare S',” “‘ Deare S',” or occasionally 
“S$.” In almost every letter she regrets that she is not 
with her husband, expresses great concern about his health, 
and hopes to have a comfortable meeting with him. 

Presumably Sir Robert’s answers to her letters were 
burnt when Brampton Castle was destroyed, but it is 
abundantly evident that the love of husband and wife 
was mutual. When his portrait in little was drawn by 
Peter Oliver, Sir Robert caused the limner to place on it 
the motto ter et amplius, taken from the Ode in which 
Horace says: “Thrice happy, and even more, are they 
whom an unbroken bond unites, and whom love, never 
torn asunder by unhappy quarrels, will not loose before 
life's last day.” The miniature belongs to Sir Robert’s 
descendant, the Duke of Portland. 

Brilliana was not robust, and she often had to report 
her ill-health. During one of her periods of indisposition 
in 1628, she compiled a little volume, entitled Comforts 


| in Afflictions, consisting of passages of Scripture and pious 


meditations. At the time of another illness, March 1632/3, 
Thomas Pierson, Rector of Brampton Bryan, gave her 
license ‘‘to eat flesh on fish days in regard of her great 
weakness,” 

Not only did Brilliana and her husband love each other 
tenderly, they saw eye to eye both in public and in private 
matters. If there was divergence of view, Brilliana was 
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always most willing to subordinate her wishes to her hus. | 
band’s judgment, for she had unbounded confidence in hig 


counsel. Even during the very anxious months of 16492 


and 1643, when he sadly misjudged her position, her faith | 
in his wisdom did not fail. She agreed with him that where 


private and public duties clashed, it was imperative that 
the public interest should be preferred—that principle 
helped in some measure to reconcile her to her husband’ 
long absences in London when he was engaged on Parlia- 
mentary business. 

One of the greatest of the Puritans desired grace to 
use his life “‘as ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.” Sir 
Robert and his wife were Puritans of the same stamp. They 
ever acted in that spirit, they ‘“‘ made conscience of what 
they did,” and they had a deep-rooted belief in the doctrine 
of “‘ indefeasible personal responsibility.” No one can read 
the series of Dame Brilliana’s letters without realizing that 


he is communing with one of the sweetest, sincerest, and © 


noblest of women, one who was ready to sacrifice herself 


to her sense of duty, and one who could and did rise to | 


sublime heights of heroism. 

Her husband was a man of absolute sincerity and 
incorruptibility. It is related that George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham, found that Sir Robert was a thorn in his 
side. He therefore did his utmost to bring Sir Robert 
over to his party, and to a compliance with his policy. 
He said: “‘I would entreat you, Sir Robert, to ask any 
place in the Court or Government that is in my power 
to obtain for you, and you shall have it.” After the Duke 
had been urgent with many persuasions, Sir Robert sur 
prised him by desiring to have the command of a man- 
of-war. The Duke asked him to consider the matter further, 
and to accept a more eminent and honourable place, but 
when Sir Robert persisted, the Duke gave order to make 
out a commission for him. Sir Robert returned the 
commission, with thanks for the personal kindness shown 
to him, and said to the Duke that he was now fully 
convinced of what he had often been told, namely that 
through importunity and for his interest’s sake, His Grace 
might be wrought on to give places and commissions to 
persons no ways qualified for them. By which answer he 
thoroughly convinced the Duke he was not to be brought 
into concurrence with measures that he believed would be 
detrimental to his country. His integrity was as inviolable 
as that of Andrew Marvell. 

The first of Brilliana’s letters to her husband, in the 


— 
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Welbeck Abbey collection, may serve as a type of many 
that she penned : 


To MY DEARE HUSBAND §S® Ropart HARLEY KNIGHT. 


Deak S , 

I doo so willingly paye you thease weakely lines that I coulde 
wische them rather to be dayly. I am glade you are well and thanke you 
for letting me knowe so vnder your owne hand: and as your health is my 
greatest Comfort, so I will spend my beest desires in Prayer for the Continuance 
of it. I coulde wisch you would not be alltogeather so short in your letters, 
you weare right for my father’s leter comeing with yours gained pardon for 
your breevety : my Father seends me woord you are a good housband, I easely 
peleeve well of you, but I would not haue you thinke you are at that Perfection 
as you need learne no longer that leesson of my Lo :* I am sorry to heare the 
Parlament proseeds with so slowe a pase: and sorrier that they stumbell at 
thinges not lyeing in theare waye. I am glad I am asured by such a witness 
as I desire not a better, that you goo not that waye with them. I pray God 
allways to giue you wisdome for that worke, and aboue all that grase to keepe 
a good Continence before God and Man, and in respect of that all thinges ells 
ate to be dispised. My great desire is to see you, and howe much I desire it, 
you may knowe the halfe of it if you looke vpon your owne which puts you in 
minde to see me: and I hope in God he will make vs both happy in seeing 
ona{no]ther ; you gaue me some hope of your comeing at Easter: but you 
did not say anything of it in your last letter. . . . Ned is well and at this time 
hoolding vp his hands to aske you[r] blssing: which I am sure you will not 
deny him, and grant me my request: which is that you ansure my loue with 
yours, and wheare yours comes short, mine shall suply in Excuseing the 
faileings : pray for me, for it is my dayly duty which I doo for you: that the 
Lord would preserue you to the Comfort of 

Your most ffaithfull Affectinat Wife 


BRILLIANA HARLEY. 
Brompton the 25 of Mar: 1625. 


* Her father was created Lord Conway in 1624, and Viscount Conway in 
1627. 


In the following year, February 17, 1625/6, she writes : 


if you haue as sharp weather with you as it is heare, you finde it Could sitting 
inthe howes. But I know you haue more witt then a woman, and thearefore 
I need not desire you to keepe yourself warme. . . . I hope to see [you] at 
Easter, though the parlament should last longer: you may see howe ernestly 
Idesire it that speake so longe beforehand. 


She writes again on the 24th. She says that she has 
sent by the carrier three collars of brawn, three turkeys 
and two capons, which she would present to my Lady Vere, 
one cheese for my Lord Vere, and for her sisters some 
uddings, ‘“‘ which, if you Eate of, remember Brompton : 
ut you may doo your pleasure with theas things, and then 
I shall be well pleased.’ She thanks him “for Mister 
speaker’s speach you seent me: it has binn the entertaine- 
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ment of this howes”’; and she begs his blessing for Ned 
‘* whoo makes the pritiest mone for you.” 
This child Ned had been born on October 21, 1624, | 


and at the end of the letter she guides the little fellow’s [ 
hand to write: ‘“‘I pray dad com home. E. H.” 
On March 3, 1626, she says that Mr. Wigmore has been — 


with her: “he toold me you weare well: but meent to 
take fiseke, which resolution I hope you haue chang 
haueing your health without it.” On the 10th, after 
imparting estate and local news, she says that Ned “is ag 
merry as his littell soule can bee tell he is asked wheare 
you are, and then he makes some monefull tune.” 

On April 15th she tells her husband that it has pleased 
the Lord to bless them with another son, that she desires 
to call him Robert, and that she is ‘‘ reasnabell well.” He 
made no remark about the name, and on the 21st she tells 
him that the child has been christened, adding: “ becaus 
you saide nothing of the Name, I Choos that Name I loue | 
beest, it being yours.” She again expresses her longing to | 
see him, “ but in this I must yeald to the will of the Lord; 
and as the Publike good is to be prefered befor priuet Ends, 
so at this time I must shewe that indeed I loue that better 
then my owne good, and I pray God inabell you for that 
worke you are nowe called to.” Sir Robert still took no 


notice of the name, and on May 3rd she writes: “‘I doo 
not take it well that you doo not tell me howe you aproue 
of his Name.” In the same letter she prays her husband 
to ask Lord Conway for his picture, “ which if you can 
obtaine, seend it me downe, for sence I can not see him, 
nor doo not knowe when I shall, I should be glad to see 
his shawdowe.”’ 

Some long time elapsed before public business permitted 
Sir Robert to go to Brampton, but in the interval Brilliana 
wrote many letters to him. She assured him that she liked 
* silent discoursing ’’ with him, that she was best in health 
when she entertained herself with the thought of being 
with him, and that she thought the time long that he had 
been away. On June 3rd she again guides the hand of 
little Ned, who writes: ‘I pray dad Blls me and come 
home quickly to see my Brother.’ On the 16th she tells 
him that she thinks he cannot desire to come so much 
as she desires to see him. I pray you, she says, send me 
my watch that now I may count the hours, as I have done 
the days. 

The first part of the Welbeck series of letters ends in 
July 1626, and the second part begins in 1640. In 
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Herefordshire, friends of the Parliament were few, friends 
of the King were many, and Dame Brilliana feared that 
Brampton Bryan Castle might be attacked. 

On March 25, 1641, she is anxious because of the many 


' rumours there are in the country, and she desires Sir Robert 


to send word how he thinks things stand, for if there should 
be any stirs, Brampton in respect of worldly help is very 
weak, and her house is very naked. ‘I doo not say this 
out of feare,’’ she concludes. On April 2nd she thinks 
that Herefordshire is averse to all that is good, but she 
does not repent that her lot fell in it, because, she says, 
Iam yours, in whom I think myself happy. In June she 
hears that Parliament stands upon “ tickell termes.” On 
July 16th she thanks God that great things have been 
done in the Parliament, and in other letters she hopes 
that the members may have wisdom to guide them in 
their weighty affairs. In September and October she had 


' the happiness of her husband’s company at Brampton, but 
\ in November she was longing to see him again, for she was 


apprehensive that there would be commotions. On the 
20th of that month she tells him that according to his 
directions she has caused good provision of bullets to be 
made, and the pieces charged, but she thought that for the 
safety of the children it might be best to remove to some 
such town as Shrewsbury. If we should be put to it, she 
says, I believe we at Brompton would not be able to stand 
long out, and she adds: I do not say this out of fear, but I 
think I judge aright. Ned Harley, she continues, is very 
well and very busy in taking care for the defence of the 
house ; he does not think that the Papists have any strength, 
but she thinks that in this he is much mistaken. She 
received her husband’s answer on December 3rd, and on 
the following day she replied: ‘“‘I was much Comforted 
with your most wellcome letter. I hope the Lord will still 
keepe you in safety, and it is my greate Joy that I haue 
such a deare husband whoo I know will allwayes take care 
of your Chillderen and myself; what you thinke is beest 
to be doun, I doo most willingly yeald to.” On Decem- 
ber 11th she thanks him for two exceeding welcome letters. 
She does not think it is good to be too secure, but thanks 
him for giving her warning not to be afraid, and adds: 
“I hope I am not.” 

On January 10, 1641/2, she has heard of the King’s 
attempt to arrest the Five Members, but hopes that the 
lord will put forth his power to rescue his servants from 
all the plots of their enemies. 
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Later in the same month Ned Harley left Brampton, in | 


order to join his father in London. 

On June 4, 1642, she reports that the country grows 
“very insolent,’ and if there should be any rising, al 
thinks she is in a very unsafe place. It is much joy to | 
her to hear that he is so cheerful in these troublesome © 
times. In another letter, which is undated, but which may 
be assigned to the middle of the same month, she write 
(spelling normalized) : 


Since you think I need not be afraid where I am, I will be of your mind, 
and as willingly stay where I am as remove to any other place, only I should ' 
be very glad to see you. They are grown exceedingly rude in these parts | 
Every Thursday some of Ludlow, as they go through the town, wish all the 
Puritans at Brompton hanged; and as I was walking one day in the garden, 
Mr. Longly and one of the maids being with me, they looked upon me, and 
wished all the Puritans and Roundheads at Brompton hanged ; and when they 
were gone a little further, they cursed you and all your children; and thu 
they say they do every week as they go through the town. On the fair 7 
day, an unruly fellow was brought before Mr. Broughton, and he abused | 
Mr. Broughton exceedingly ; he sent him to the stocks, but he so resisted that | 
they were fain to take the halberds and to watch the stocks a long time, and | 
the next morning he ran away; all night he swore against the Roundheads, 
and one came to [him] and bid him be quiet, for there would come a day | 
would pay for all, and then they would say, remember this. I pray you, Sir, 
send me word whether I had not best send to them of Ludlow to desire them 
to take some order that they might not so revile when they come through the 
town. I hope the Lord will be a protection for his poor children, and in him 
is my trust. 


In the same month, Sir Robert asked her to send his 
plate to London, that he might give it for the cause of 
the Parliament. She would have preferred to borrow 
money for the purpose, but on July 8th she told him that 
she was not anything at all unwilling to send it, but she 
must send it at twice, lest the weight should discover what 
it was. 

On the 13th she again earnestly desires him to con 
sider whether it is safe for her and the children to remain 
at Brampton. She has little joy to stay in a place where 
she sees how little they care for her husband who is “‘ worth 
ten hundred thousand of them.” After receiving his answer, 
she wrote two letters, one on the 15th and the other on 
the 17th. In the first she says: “‘Sence you thinke 
Brompton a safe Place for me, I will thinke so to, and I 
would not for any thinge doo that which might make the 
world beleeue our hope did begine to faile in our God.” 
She would be loth to have Ned Harley come down, for 
she thinks him safest where he is, and she verily believes 
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they would do injury to him. In the second letter, she 
shows similar solicitude for her husband’s safety, saying: 
Most dear Sir, take all as from a wife that shall most 
willingly do what you will have me do, and I hope you 
will not adventure yourself to come down if any stirs 
should be. 

To her great comfort, her son Ned was with her in 
August and September. 

On August llth she writes that on the preceding 
Monday Sir William Croft came to her, giving her assurance 
that in his private affection he was to Sir Robert as he 
had been, but that ‘“‘in the way of the Publicke ’’ he would 
favour none. He intimated that the arms at the Castle 
might be seized. She thanked him for dealing so plainly 
with her, but told him that she had no more arms than 
for the defence of her house, and that she had no thought 
of attacking anyone. He answered her that she was my 
Lord Conway’s daughter, my Lord Conway’s sister, Sir 
Robert Harley’s wife, and “‘a woman of a greate spirit.” 

On September 4th she hears that they mean to come 
against the Castle, ‘‘ which they say had bine doun longe 
since aS against you, but they haue spared me.” 

Her situation grew gradually worse. She was surrounded 
by enemies. She did not think, she writes on January 17, 
1642/3, there had been such natured men in the world 
as she finds in Herefordshire. Her servants are taken if 
she does but send them about her business. Anthony Child 
was taken, kept in prison a week, and then set free, after 
being bound not to come to her house. Mr. Coningsby 
had charged the miller of Amstry not to pay her any rent 
upon pain of death; “they will not let any haue any 
Commers with me.” She believes they thirst after her 
life, and the lives of her children. ‘‘I pray God forgiue 
them, and I hope the Lord will take them into his hand. 
For my Part I can not see how with safety I can stay, for 
they threaten to put soulders into my howes.” 

On February 14th she writes in a similar strain: 


I thank God the children are well, and so am I, but we are all imprisoned, 
none dare go abroad farther than the Cowe Lessowe. The Lord turn their 
hearts. For myself I have not found common civility amongst them. They 
say I am a good lady, but that it is for your sake and your children’s that 
they do so, which words are bitter to me, but, dear Sir, it is for the cause of 
our God that we suffer, and I hope we shall do it joyfully. 


Her fears of a siege were about to be realized. On 
January 26th, King Charles I had issued a Warrant to the 
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High Sheriff of the County of Hereford, telling him that | 


it would be of great consequence for his service that Sir 
Robert Harley’s Castle of Brampton Bryan should be 
reduced, and directing ‘‘ that with all speed you cause some 
peeces of Artillery to be cast att Ludlow, or some place 
neere it, of the Copper and Bell Mettall you have gott, 
And to furnishe yourselfe with other materialls for 4 
Siedge.”’ 

The next step is related in the following letter (spelling 
normalized) : 


FOR MY HuSBAND Sir RoBert HARLEY. 


My DEAR Sir, 

This day about two o’clock Captain Baskefeeld and two trumpeter 
Treherne’s son being one of the trumpeters, brought me a summons, the copy 
of which I have sent you here inclosed, and a copy of my answer. My God, 
I hope, will deliver me out of their cruel hands. Dear Sir, I and those that 
are with me suffer in the cause of our God, and I hope the Lord will enable 
me to keep a good conscience, and, dear Sir, for what they lay upon 
me as being your wife, I think it more happiness to me if I did suffer all 
that man can lay upon me in being your wife than if I were the wife of any 
man breathing, and did enjoy all the pleasures of this world. This I cannot 
but say, because now I am likely, if God be not very merciful to me, to suffer, 
Dear Sir, be not too much troubled for me or your children with me. I hope 
the Lord will give a gracious issue out of this ; my servants and Mr. Phillips, 
and Mr. Gower, and Doctor Wright are very cheerful, comfortable and of 
good courage.... 

Your most Affectinat wife, 
BRILLIANA HARLEY, 
March 4, 1642/3. 


I pray you pray for us. 


(THE Summons) 


By virtue of the King’s Majesty’s Commands, as also by Special Orders 
from His Excellency Edward Lord Herbert, Lord General of His Majesty's 
Forces in these parts, to me directed under His Excellency’s hand and seal: 
I summon you, Dame Brilliana Harley, and all others within or about the 
Castle of Brompton Brian, straitly charging you in His Majesty’s name to 
deliver up to His Majesty’s use the fort and Castle of Brompton Brian, with 
all arms, ammunition, and all other warlike provisions about or in the said 
fort and Castle, under the pain to be taken and proceeded against both by law 
and martial force as persons guilty of High Treason, Requiring you forthwith 
and without further delay, to return your positive Answer to be represented 
to His Majesty and His Excellency the Lord General, and to the Judges of 
Assize. To the which Summons and Demand of the said fort and of the 
positive answer, I require your Answer to be delivered to this gentleman, 
Captain Henry Baskervill and to Thomas Lewis, Trumpeter to His Excellency, 
and Philip Trehearne, gent., appointed to this service, as you will every one 
answer the contrary at your utmost perils. Given under my hand and seal 
at the City of Hereford this 4th day of March 1642/3. 


FirzwILtiaM ConinasBy Vic. CoMEs. 
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(THe ANSWER) 


To the demand of my house and arms (which are no more than to defend 
my house) This is my answer: Our Gracious King having many times 
some promised that he will maintain the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom, by 
which I have as good right to what is mine as any one, maintains me these. 
And I know not upon what ground the refusal of giving you what is mine 
gott, by the laws of the land will prove me, or any that is with me, traitors. 


BRILLIANA HARLEY 


lling The Castle was now more or less invested, but letters 
still passed in and out, and the great attack did not come 
until July 25th. For six weeks the besiegers continued 
| their attempts to reduce the Castle, but they were unsuc- 


cessful, and they then withdrew, as they were required for 
service near Gloucester. From letters that she exchanged 
y God, § with Sir John Scudamore on August 24th and 25th it 
that | appears that Sir William Vavasour had summoned her to 
surender, but that she resolutely refused to do so. 


fier all | After the withdrawal of the enemy, she wrote to her 
of any | husband on September 24th (spelling normalized) : 

cannot 

suffer. I hope before this you have heard by Proser that the Lord has been gracious 


I hope to us, and has sent our enemies away from before Brompton: for which great 
hillips, goodness of our God to us his poor despised servants I hope you and the rest 
and of § who prayed for us will now help us to praise our God for his great mercy to 
us, never to be forgotten. On Saturday last, the 23 of this month, I received 
your letter by Fischer, in which you advise me to come away from Brompton. 
EY. Dear Sir, hitherto God has made me (though an unworthy one) an instrument 
to keep possession of your house, that it has not fallen into the hands of spoilers, 
and to keep together a handful of such as feared the Lord together, so that 
his word has yet had an abiding in these parts, which if the Lord remove, Here- 
fordshire is miserable. In this work I have not thought my life dear, neither 
shall I. Sir, could Ned Harley come down, I should think myself to have 
Orders § much comfort, and I think he would do his country service, and himself good, 
jesty'’s § im helping to keep what I hope shall be his. 


ut the On October 7th she wrote to her daughter Brilliana, 
me t 1 vho was with the Lady Vere: 


by law Ihave been appointed to death by my enemies, but preserved by my God. 
thwith iy dear Brill, we at Brompton have had a most sweet experience how good 
sented the Lord is to those that wait upon him. I long to see you, and I hope the 
iges of lord will give me that comfort. Now your dear Father says he would have 
of the | %°come from Brompton. I long to do so, but there is no stirring without 
Jeman, | *Vvoy. . . . My dear Brill, I am still amongst my enemies, but my comfort 
sllency, sthey are so without a cause, and those that I know not. All the Papists 
ry one fom many parts were gathered against me when I was besieged, and they 
nd seal tad sent to all parts for gunners and engineers, but my God delivered me, and, 
god Brill, give him thanks for his mercy to me. Present my service to my 
lady Vere, the best and wisest woman I know. Be careful of yourself, and 
MES. the Lord bless you. 
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Her last letter to her husband is dated October 16, 1643 
In it she tells him that Sir William Vavasour has again 
threatened to proceed against her, but she hopes the winter | 
will hinder his designs. She adds: “I haue taken ap 
Exceeding greate Coold which much trubells me.” Ghe/ 
was in fact worn out with her anxieties. About a week 
after she wrote this last letter, she had a fit of the stone 
On the 27th her cough hindered her sleep, and on the 28th 
she was seized with apoplexy, lethargy, and convulsion, 
On the next day, Sunday the 29th, Dr. Wright bad 


Samuel More send these sad tidings to Richard Sankey, 
Sir Robert’s secretary. Before the departure of the messenger, | 
she became worse, and More adds the sorrowful postscript; 
“So at 6 of the clock this Sabbath day the sweet lady's 
soul went to keep the eternal Sabbath in heaven, where 
she can never be besieged. Moderate the good knight's 
grief what you can.” 

A long time elapsed before her body was buried. The © 
reason is given in a letter dated March 6, 1643/4, written | 
by Dr. Nathaniel Wright to Colonel Edward Harley: | 


® 


Ralphe Jones tells me Sir Robert expected the body of your dearest mother 
and my greatest friend should have been interred before now. Under favour, 
I consider it fit we should first receive order from him about it before we disposed 
of it ; besides, before we had fortified the church (though order had been sent) 
we should not have disposed it there, lest the body might have been digged | 
up again, in case the enemy had possessed themselves of the church ; if it be 
thought they would never be so barbarous, I know no reason why they should 
not offer it to one body as well as to another; For certain, they were thu: 
inhumane towards your grandfather’s bones, and why then not to hers? | 
took that order with the body that it is no way offensive in the place wher 
it is, which is the uppermost part of all the Castle, the Leaden tower, and! 
am confident it might be kept there a long time still, but now the church is 
fortified I am ready to dispose of it according to Sir Robert’s order, and had 
done it before now, but that I desire to know his mind in one thing first : which 
is this : oftentimes in her health, she expressed to myself, my wife, Mrs. Gower 
and divers others an earnest desire to be wrapt in lead. What you will d 
in it let me know, and, as far as I can possibly, your desire shall be fulfilled. 
I shall forbear to inter it until I hear from you, and if your father and self 
think fit, I desire much this reasonable request of hers may be fulfilled. 


Possibly her body was never buried, but was destroyed 
by fire, for later in the month of March, 1644, the Castle 
was besieged again. It was gallantly defended by Dr. 
Wright and the servants, but after three weeks it was taken 
and burnt. The inmates were made prisoners, among them 
being three of Sir Robert Harley’s children: Thomas, 
Dorothy, and Margaret. They were delivered to Sir John 


it 
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Scudamore, but were released at the beginning of June, 


+ when they were sent to London to their father. 


After the wars, when Sir Robert came to Brampton, 
and saw the ruins of that place, he rode towards the gate, 
put off his hat and said : “ God hath brought great desolation 
upon this place since I saw it. I desire to say: The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

In his last illness in 1656, he said: “It is better to 
have the stone in the bladder than the stone in the heart.”’ 
He also said that many wished to live their lives over again 


_ that they might amend what had been amiss, but “I 


would not be to live over my life again, lest I should make 
it worse.”’ 
RicHAaRD W. GOULDING 


THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS 
ENGLAND 


OF 


FAITHFUL readers of the National Review may remember 
my little history of the Germans in England. It gave ap 
account of what is tautologically called the Hanseatic 
League in its relations with this country from the time of 
the Angevins, or thereabouts, to the year of its banishment 
in the prosperous reign of Good Queen Bess. In the cour 
of that narrative I had to give some account of the Merchant 
Adventurers of England, a Society which called the German 
Hanse its “inveterate enemies,” and through several cep 
turies worked and fought against it for the control of English 
commerce. ‘‘ How abominable,” wrote the Alderman of 
the German Steelyard in London to the Worshipful Senate 
of Liibeck (on February 23, 1581), “how abominable 
that such a company (the Merchant Adventurers) could 
suppress the Hanse, considering that at other times a few 
Hanse towns have kept this whole kingdom of England 
under their thumbs.” * The issue then fought out being 
nothing less than the independence of our country—and 
her prosperity also—it appeared to me that I ought to know 
more of the Society of the Merchant Adventurers of 
England. 

This investigation, I may say, drew me backwards into 
a realm of legend and the dim religious light of the Middle 
Ages. I encountered Dick Whittington, Lord Mayor o 
London, on the way, and I was brought into the company 
of kinsmen of St. Thomas a4 Becket. In his book on the 
Hospital of St. Thomas of Acon in the Chepe of the City of 
London, Sir John Watney tells us that Gilbert Becket, 
the father of the saint, was probably a Mercer, and that 
his house was one of a cluster called the Mercery. From this 
connection between the martyred archbishop and_ the 
Mercers of London no doubt sprang the “ fraternity of 
St. Thomas a Becket of Canterbury, for trading beyond 
the Seas, the famous company afterwards known as the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers.”’ 

Watney adds that the original charter was granted to 
the Guild or Fraternity of St. Thomas & Becket by King 
Edward I in 1296, but the Merchant Adventurers themselves 
(in a document of the seventeenth century) state that their 
first charter was granted in 1406, which is to say in the 
* Sartorius, Geschicte des Hansischen Bundes, iii, pp. 393-4. 


an 
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reign of that notable monarch, Henry IV.* This document, 
evidently prepared by the Society for use in its controversy 
with the Stuarts, tells how: 


First the Jews and the Lombards, and then the Esterlings and the Hanses of 
Germany and Merchants of the Netherlands under the House of Burgundy, 
had obtained such interest in the princes of those times that they were 
invested with the highest privileges that could be demanded, far above the 
natives, possessed the whole trade of this land, and transported the fat thereof 
into their own countries, and in effect had made a greater conquest upon the 
people and estates of the English than either the Dane or the Norman. 


In this “time of darkness,” so the document proceeds, 
“some few Mercers of London, then called the Brethren 
of St. Thomas of Beckett ... towards the end of the 
year 1200 did sometime repaire into the Netherlands there 
to seek the commodities of their trade,” at that time, 
“brought thither over the mountains through Germany 
by land.”” These English merchants observed the “ infinite 
riches” made by the people of those countries “‘ by endraping 
the wools of this land and venting the same unto all nations.” 
They even served the English themselves with the cloth 
woven from wool “‘ which they could have nowhere in those 
days but hence.” And the English merchants observed 
also that the cloth industry of the Netherlands was “ sup- 
ported and maintained” by the excellent policy of their 
Government. The English at that time were not above 
learning from the enemy. They must have studied the 
organization of the German Hanse and noted its privileges 
and power in Bruges and London, and they resolved that 
what the Germans could do, Englishmen should do also: 


From all which, therefore, they were stirred up if they might after they were 
known in these countries obtain that’ countenance from some of the princes 
which, for the favour and power of the Esterlings [Germans of the Baltic] they 
did despair of at home. And at last in 1296 they were as a governed body 
entertained by John Duke of Brabant and endowed with many great privileges. 


I quote this seventeenth-century authority, because it 
summarizes with a general accuracy the original sources. 
And all accounts show: 


1, That the Company or Guild of Merchant Adventurers 
was a fighting organization. 

2. That its object was to place the English cloth trade 
in English hands. 

3. That it was upon a national basis. 


* The Rise and Fall of the Merchant Adventurers of England—Pol. Papers, 
tmp, Chas. I, B. M. Stow, 303. 
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4, That its chief enemy was the German Hanse. 
5. And that its chief seat was in Flanders. 


The English merchants of those times, if they had 
been faint-hearted, might have despaired of detest the 
gigantic confederation whose power they challenged. The 
German Hanse had a monopoly of the Russian trade; it 
controlled the Baltic; it had conquered Denmark ‘and 
occupied Bergen in Norway; it had England “‘ under its 
thumb”; it was supreme in Bruges, the greatest mar 
of western Europe; it had great influence in Venice, and 
controlled the overland routes of Central Europe. It 
fleets commanded the North Sea. Only France held ont 
against its power. Such was the giant which these London } « 
Mercers set out to fight. 

They must have seen from the beginning that London b 
acting alone could not hope for victory. The Germans 


en an ee a oe | 


had outposts also in Lynn, Boston, and Hull, and exploited , 
the north as well as the south of England. It was} | 
necessary to find allies in that direction. And there is) | 
evidence that the sturdy spirit of the north was ready | | 


to respond. th 

In the archives of the Merchant Adventurers of York* § y 
there is a scrap of paper, “ dirty and torn, the writing illegible, § ,, 
the language uncouth.” It is undated, and we do not know 
either by whom or to whom it was written. But it isp 5. 
evident that it refers to the German control of the York§ ,- 
shire trade. pe 

The Germans are referred to as “ Esterlyngs,” men of tht § 4), 
Eastland or eastern shore of the Baltic, where the Leagu§ ,, 
had its capital city of Liibeck. th 


Wherefor (it begins) and you occupy with us so long tymys in our tyngs a 
you have doan, you shall destroye all our shipyng [and] maroners to our pur ® ag 


porttes belongyng... (It 
And again : WI 


You bryng to the Esterlyngs hands nonother thyng bet gold, soo yff you we 
may thus contenew, you shall destrew us many ways and be abyll conqwye of 


princes... 
abc 
If this quaint language were to be translated into modem 
English how better could it be done than in a sentence 
from a speech of Mr. Asquith during the war ? 


The war has opened our eyes to the full meaning and manifold implications 
of the German system of economic penetration. Ric 


* York Mercers and Merchant Adventurers, 1356-1917. Surtees Society. 
(Edited by Miss Sellers.) 
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“For,” this strange document continues: 


by the artifuseyers they have all the knawledge off everie market towns 
and villages from Newarke to Carlell. 


They bought “ none of our clothing ” that is to say, they 
only bought the raw material; the wool of the Yorkshire 
sheep; to this end they held courts three or four times a 
week, They were cheats; they resorted to “ false 
pakkynge”’; they were “ as fare without all [as] ill within.” 
And by their policy of buying wool and not cloth, they 
were depriving poor Yorkshiremen of their living. 


Why {where will] you fynde sich sweytnes and pure folkks to wyrke the 
commodites as ther lyve. 


Here, indeed, is a cry de profundis from a community in 
bondage to an alien tyranny. When was it uttered ? There 
is nothing to show; but Miss Sellers has found in the same 
collection another document, rather more coherent, on the 
same subject: ‘“‘Jeshu. Thes ar the grevis injurys and 
wrongges that theysterlynges [the Esterlings or Germans 
of the Hanse] hathe done to the Northe citye.” So begins 
the recital of the grievances alleged by these Mercers of 
York against the Germans. “ They brynge thare schippys 
to all the havyns, crykkes, and vyllages where they may 
gett into all the north parttes”; they “ kepys nott the 
styllyard”’ ; that is to say, they do not confine themselves 
to their market of the Steelyard, “‘ and oyther sortes [other 
resorts] to them assigned. They were ruining the trade of 
the Mercers of York by various practices which need not 
be set forth in detail, but in general they were taking “all 
the goold and syllver”’ out of the land. 

The date of this document also is in doubt; Miss Sellers 
assigns it to 1478 by a process of rather hazardous reasoning. 
(It is almost certainly wrongly dated a hundred years later). 
What is certain is that these grievances were being made 
by Englishmen about the time the Merchant Adventurers 
were being formed. We find them set forth in the Libell 
of English Policie, which is dated by internal evidence at 
about 1430. The foreign merchants, says that poem: 


Suck the gold out of the land 
As the wasp sucks the honey from the bee. . 


And if we take the period round about the reigns of 
Richard IT and Henry IV and look through Rymer we 


Jind many of these bitter complaints against what 


Hakluyt calls “the inveterate malice and craftie cruelty 
VOL, LXXXII 20 
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of the Hanse.” Hakluyt himself gives a whole series 
of very interesting documents concerning the negotiations 
between Henry IV and the Grand Master of Prussia cop. 
cerning the destruction of English and German shipping 
in an irregular war of reprisals. What is more curious, the 
original papers of this great dispute are preserved amo 
the letter-books of the monastery of Christchurch, 
Canterbury.* 

Dr. Sheppard relates how on August 21, 1388, a com- 
position was made between the Hochmeister of Prussia 
and Richard II of England to regulate the trade of the 
Baltic ports and prevent disputes between English and 
German merchants. The composition, as Dr. Shep 
truly says, was “‘ quite ineffectual.” In 1391 the Germans 
complained of “ English aggressions” and in 1397 the 
Stralsunders, ‘“‘ protesting that they were acting with 
the sanction of international or natural law, seized all 
the English goods upon which they could lay their hands,” 

By these hostilities, Dr. Sheppard continues, the 
“reciprocally profitable trade between the English and 
the Esterlings” was brought to a stand; ‘‘the former 
imposed unheard-of duties upon German imports, and the 
latter forbade the traffic in English cloth.” 

There is, in fact, evidence that Richard IT, “ redeless” 
and infirm of purpose as he may have been, did make in- 
effectual attempts to protect British commerce. He went 
so far as to join Margaret of Norway in her war on the 
Hanse; but as he sent only two ships to her assistance, 
he did not avert her defeat. Richard the Redeless! The 
vaccillations of his policy fascinate the student of those 
obscure times. He was “‘ the Londoner’s King.” He passed 
Navigation Laws which were the model of later and more 
prosperous legislators. He made war on German sea-power, 
then supreme in northern Europe. He essayed to conquer 
Ireland. He had some great ideas, this English monarch 
of the tragic end. 

“Just at the time,” says Dr. Sheppard, “‘ when this 
deadlock occurred, ‘“‘the deposition of King Richard and 
the accession of Henry IV opened a way to a diplomatic 
solution of the difficulty. The new king was _ personally 
well known to the Knights of the Teutonic Order, the 
protectors of the Baltic merchants, for about ten years 
before his accession; he had accompanied them in the 


* Liter Cantuarienses. Letter-books of Christchurch, Canterbury. Vol. iii. 
Edited by J. Brigstocke Sheppard, LL.D. (Rolls Series.) 
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crusade against the pagan Lithuanians; hence the Order, 
and the merchants, their clients, were prepared to expect 
just treatment, and to receive any terms which Henry 
might propose in a favourable spirit... .” 

The fall of Richard IT and the usurpation of Bolingbroke. 
Were these events in any way mixed up with this obscure 
war between the English Mercers and the German Hanse ? 
It is an intriguing question. 

The Lancastrian Prince had been in the Baltic not once 
but twice; he had fought alongside the Teutonic knights ; 
he had visited Liibeck; he must have been familiar with 
the power and resources of the great League of Teutonic 
Merchants which ruled the northern seas. 

Did he bargain for their support? It is a fascinating 
hypothesis, but I could find no evidence to sustain it. The 
contemporary accounts of Henry’s two expeditions to the 
Baltic rather lead to the conclusion that he came to dislike 
the Germans, and in the first year of his reign (1399) he 
issued a distinctly anti-German proclamation : 


That whereas the privileges and freedom of commerce granted to the German 
merchants in England were on condition that the English should enjoy the like 
in Germany, wherefore the said Master-General and the said Hanse towns 
are hereby summmoned, either personally or by deputies to answer before this 
king and his council for the said injuries, and to make due satisfaction for the 
same.* 


Not until 1403 does Henry attempt his reconciliation 
with German sea-power. In that year he writes to the 
Grand Master, ‘‘ wishing with all our heart ”’ for “‘ the ancient 
friendship and love” and entreating at least a truce “ until 
the feast of Easter next ensuing . . . all molestations and 
injuries which may be offered ceasing on both parts.” 

The Prussian refused to raise the “sanctions” of 
blockades and boycott: 


... it is far more expedient [Conradus de Jungingen replied] for both parts 
to have the said prohibition continued than released until such time as satis- 
faction be performed on both sides unto the parties endamaged, not in words 
only but actually and really in deeds, etc.t 


As Dr. Sheppard states that the Germans “ were prepared 
... to receive any terms which Henry might propose in 
a favourable spirit,” it is just as well to remember that the 
screw of the German blockade was kept on throughout the 
negotiations. 


* Adam Anderson: Origins of Commerce, 1, pp. 396-7. 
T See the correspondence in Hakluyt. 
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Henry’s ambassadors were William Brampton, a London 
citizen, who apparently died in the early stages of the 
negotiation; John Kington, a Canon of Lincoln; and Sir 
William Esturmy, who also died in the course of the affair 
and was succeeded by the Lord Mayor of London. No 
doubt they did their best for their country (like Mr. Baldwin 
at Washington) but it was a very poor best, since the Germans 
could, as we have seen, and did, “ put it across them,” 
The upshot was that the English were awarded 966 nobles 
and the Germans 34,781 nobles.* Dr. Sheppard found in 
Rymer prints copies of four bonds by which the King of Eng. 
land, on behalf of his subjects, undertook to pay the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order various sums in defrayment of 
these reparations between Martinmas 1409 and the Feast of 
the Purification in 1412. The Canon of Lincoln aforesaid was 
commissioned to supervise the carrying out of the treaty, 
“‘and to take care that the damages charged against the 
English were paid in manufactured goods and by no means 
in coined money or bullion.” 

Now Dr. Sheppard was naturally somewhat puzzled to 
explain how the papers relating to these medieval repara- 
tions should have got into the letter-books of a Canterbury 
monastery. He surmises that Sir William Esturmy, on 
his return from his embassy, may have put up at the monas- 
tery and died there, and that his papers were kept by the 
monks. But this is pure guesswork.t 

Is it not more reasonable to suppose that Canterbury 
had a real interest in the quarrel? The Merchant Adven- 
turers were, as we have seen, a Brotherhood of St. Thomas 
a Becket ; Canterbury in those early times was a centre of 
the English cloth manufacture; the English monasteries 
produced a great part of the wool, the raw material of that 
industry. 

These are speculations. Let us turn to the paper 
which the monks preserved. They include a number of 
complaints and affidavits by Germans against Englishmen 
and by Englishmen against Germans, bearing testimony 
to the bitter warfare between their sailors and merchants. 

Thus, for example, the Mayor of Newcastle, in a deposi- 


* See my Germans in England, p. 80. Richard Whittington was Lord Mayor 
of London (for his third term) in 1406-7. As a Mercer he must have been 
keenly interested in these negotiations, even if he were not the Lord Mayor 
who actually took part in them. ; 

+ Sir William Esturmy was a West,Country man. He had an estate at 
Chadham in Wiltshire, was Member of Parliament for Devonshire and wa, 
in 1404, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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tion dated December 1404, records the testimony of a 
Dutch skipper : 


that a certain Godekyn Bukantyne of Dantzic with his fellows came lately 
across him and his ship in the Sound of Norway, at a port named Sandford, 
and there out of the same ship took bales of woollen cloth and worsteds, cover- 
lids, English frieze cloth, arms and other harness, being the goods of John Gaunt, 
Richard Bantry and Henry Hyndley, of the City of York, and others their 
partners with which goods the said Gerard [the Dutch skipper] was laden. 


And again, there is a certificate by the Mayor of York, 
dated April 28, 1407, that merchants of his city complained 
of a similar or perhaps the same robbery of goods to the 
value of £390. Indeed, it appears from these and other 
documents that not only were English goods taken from 
ships on the high seas by way of reprisals, but English 
sailors were thrown overboard and drowned by these sorely 
tried Germans of the Hanse. Of every town and seaport of 
the east coast of England, from Rye to Newcastle, a sailor 
or a ship or a cargo had been ill-treated or taken. English- 
men, we may well believe, were at the end of their patience. 

Such, then, was the state of feeling which gave birth 
to the Merchant Adventurers of England. According to 
the seventeenth-century document already quoted, the first 
Royal Charter to the Merchant Adventurers was granted by 
Henry IV in the year 1406, just about the time when that 
formidable monarch must have been grinding his teeth at 
the helplessness of England under the German sanctions. 
How the Company turned the tables on the League is 
another story. 

Ian D. Cotvin 


CORRESPONDENCE SEOTION 


“THE DUTY OF AN ADVOCATE” 
To THE Epiror oF THE National Review 


Srr,—The article entitled “‘ The Duty of an Advocate,” contributed by 
the well-known London magistrate, Sir Chartres Biron, to the April 
number of the National Review, expresses in a somewhat uncompromisi 
manner what may without disrespect be termed the strictly legal view 
of the obligations of an advocate engaged to defend a client charged 
with a serious offence. It is significant that, with the sole exception of 
Dr. Johnson, whose support of the writer’s main contention was qualified 
by an important reservation, all the authorities quoted by Sir Chartres 
Biron to strengthen his case were lawyers, and as members of the bar 
were liable to be unduly influenced by legal etiquette and professional 
traditions. Perhaps an ordinary layman, who has had a little training 
in the law, may be allowed to state the reasons, both ethical and practical, 
which compel many intelligent citizens who are deeply interested in the 
impartial administration of justice to dissent respectfully but most strongly 
from the opinions expressed with great ability by the distinguished writer 
of the article referred to. 

No one, of course, will deny that, as the criminal law is now adminis. 
tered, the duty of the advocate who undertakes the defence of an accused 
person, and who is not absolutely convinced of the latter’s guilt, is to 
present his client’s case in the most favourable light, discredit as far as 
possible hostile testimony, and endeavour by all fair means to obtain 
his acquittal. But the lawyer is, or ought to be, not only the member 
of an honourable profession, but a good citizen. His obligations in the 
latter capacity surely outweigh those attached to the former. Generally 
speaking, the law exists for the prevention of crime and the protection 
of innocence. To achieve the former object it is necessary that every 
malevolent member of the community should know that due punishment 
will follow evil deeds. The acquittal of a guilty person, when properly 
considered, is as serious a miscarriage of justice as the conviction of one 
who is innocent. Indeed, from the point of view of the public welfare, 
the release of a dangerous criminal may be followed by far worse conse 
quences than the mistaken condemnation of one who had not transgressed 
the law. It will be admitted, surely, that the first duty of every good 
citizen, irrespective of profession or calling, is to assist rather than impede 
the attainment of the prime objects for which the law exists. The 
advocate who, by chicanery, the skilful use of technical weapons, or by 
a successful appeal, not to the reason, but to the emotions or prejudices 
of a jury, enables a guilty man to escape punishment, directly defeats 
the ends of justice. He becomes the instrument of turning loose again 
a social enemy, and of enabling the latter to resume his depredations 
on society. Should the released criminal repeat his offence, does not 
the moral responsibility for it rest largely with the advocate to whom 
he owed the opportunity of so doing? It seems a strange anomaly that, 
while the law rightly treats as particeps criminis the man who assists & 
desperado to evade the police by concealing him, or affording him facilities 


for escape after the commission of a crime, it permits an advocate, even 
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when fully aware of his client’s guilt, to employ every means and artifice 
to enable him to escape punishment. In plain terms, while the man who, 
from motives of friendship or mistaken benevolence, tries to save a guilty 

rson is liable himself to be severely punished, the advocate who, from 
motives of gain or professional ambition, tries by forensic methods to 
achieve exactly the same object not only escapes public censure but is 
actually applauded. ‘“‘ To entangle justice in her net of law ” is too often 
the main purpose of the successful criminal advocate, the consequence 
being, in a lamentable number of cases, the escape of those on whom the 
sword of justice should fall. 

For the reasons just given the present writer is strongly of the opinion 
that no conscientious advocate, sensible of those higher civic obligations 
to which considerations of professional etiquette should be regarded as 
wholly subordinate, could bring himself to undertake the defence of an 
accused person whose guilt was known to him. It is deplorable that 
wretches like the murderers of the late Sir Henry Wilson, or those beasts 
of prey who occasionally—very rarely, happily, in Great Britain and other 
Anglo-Saxon countries—are caught red-handed in the act of throwing 
live bombs among crowds, should be able to find legal defenders prepared 
to adopt every expedient to thwart the ends of justice, and so imperil 
civilization. Martial law would supply means more rational, just, and 
economical for dealing with such creatures. So-called “ political” 
offenders of a too familiar type, for the good of society should also be 
dealt with by special courts endowed with summary powers. The con- 
stitution of such tribunals for the protection of society against murderers 
masquerading as politicians, would speedily bring to an end those miserable 
exhibitions of futile and mischievous legal dialectics which now provoke 
general disgust. 

In the well-known case of Courvoisier, it may be submitted, the evils 
attendant on our present methods of trying persons charged with capital 
offences were vividly illustrated. Before the trial closed the prisoner 
voluntarily confessed his guilt to his counsel. Nevertheless the latter, 
after a little hesitation, instead of retiring from the case, made an impas- 
sioned appeal to the jury to acquit the wretch who, to his own knowledge, 
had committed a peculiarly atrocious crime. Had that appeal succeeded, 
a most dangerous malefactor would have been liberated and enabled to 
repeat his offence, train more criminals and, worst of all perhaps, to trans- 
nit his evil instincts to his future progeny. A whole succession of deeds 
of violence might have been the direct consequence of the perverted 
rhetoric of an unscrupulous advocate. If it be objected that Phillips’ 
retirement from the case would have prejudiced his client’s chances of 
acquittal the reply is simple. So much the better. The punishment 
of a guilty man would have been rendered the more certain, and therefore 
the main object of the law, that is to dispense justice, would have been 
promoted. One cannot, by the way, while referring to this extraordinary 
case, express admiration of the conduct of the young man who, to conceal 
& private transgression, intentionally withheld evidence which, if given 
would have at once decided the question at issue. His legal adviser, 
certainly, seems to have held the strange opinion that evil-doers alone 
are entitled to preferential treatment at the hands of the law. 

How so eminent a judge as the late Lord Brampton could describe 
as “stupid and unfair” the accusation of falsehood brought against 
Courvoisier’s advocate when, in the full knowledge of his client’s guilt, 
he exclaimed: “The Almighty God above alone knows who did this 
deed of violence,” is hard to understand. The lie was obvious. The 
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authorship of every crime, indeed, unless it were committed by a homicida] 
somnambulist, must be known to the person who committed it. Subject 
to the reservation just made, Phillips was guilty of the impropriety of 
indirectly charging the Deity with the crime, and thus added blasphemy 
to falsehood. No casuistry can acquit the speaker of an offence againgt 
truth which, had it been committed by a witness at the trial, would haye 
involved severe punishment. 

That ideas so repugnant to the moral sense as those expressed by Lord 
Brougham in his celebrated speech defending Queen Caroline should be 
held by men of undoubted honour and the strictest integrity in private 
life surely reflects most gravely on our present system of administeri 
the criminal law. Modern trials by jury are, indeed, in many ec 
grotesque exhibitions. Twelve men chosen almost at random and without 
any regard to their intelligence, impartiality, or capacity for weighing 
evidence, are entrusted with the duty of determining the guilt or innocence 
of an accused person. For hours they remain spectators of a battle of 
legal wits between two groups of highly skilled advocates, the one striving 
to influence their minds in the prisoner’s favour, the other endeavouring 
to produce the contrary impression. For obvious reasons the defence jg 
always conducted with much greater vigour than the attack, and the 
established legal maxim which declares that every accused person must 
be held to be innocent until proved guilty bestows in itself a distinct 
advantage on the prisoner. The widest latitude is always allowed to 
the defending counsel, and every quibble or technical point that can be 
used to embarrass the prosecution, or confuse the collective mind of the 
jury, may be resorted to by him. Altogether the present method of 
conducting criminal trials not only entails unnecessary delay and expense, 
but is marked by unquestionable favouritism towards persons charged 
with the commission of crime. In murder cases too often the life of the 
criminal seems to be popularly regarded as of greater value than that 
of his victim. 

“The ideally perfect constitution of a public office is that in which 
the interest of the functionary is entirely coincident with his duty.” If 
we apply the principle thus enunciated by Mill in the second chapter 
of his Representative Government to the functions performed by advo- 
cates engaged in our criminal courts, the shortcomings of the present 
system of dispensing justice become manifest. What is the duty, asa 
good citizen and upholder of order, of an advocate employed to defend 
a person charged with the commission of a foul crime? Obviously to 
do whatever may lie in his power to bring the offender to justice, and in 
no way to assist him to escape punishment. What is his interest! 
Evidently, by every allowable expedient, and without any regard to the 
vital question of his client’s guilt or innocence, even indeed if the accused 
had been caught in the very act, to secure an acquittal. If he succeeds 
in so doing, notwithstanding the injury done to society by the release 
of a, perhaps, incorrigible criminal, he enhances his professional reputation 
and secures additional emoluments. Thus in the case of the legal fun- 
tionary private interest directly conflicts with public duty. 

The deficiencies of the present system of trial by jury are so palpable 
that many proposals have from time to time been made for its abolition 
or drastic modification. To humane and intelligent persons the spectacle 
of witnesses, unaccustomed to and shrinking from publicity, being baited 
by legal tormentors, and the life or liberty of an unhappy prisoner being 
the subject of prolonged wrangling in open court, is altogether shocking 
and repulsive. The substitution for counsel and jury of trained and 
impartial experts whose business it would be, after fully investigating 
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the circumstances of each case, privately questioning all persons able 
to give information concerning it and, of course, hearing the statements 
poth of the accused person and of others whose evidence he, or his legal 
adviser, might think favourable to him, to furnish a detailed report to 
the judge for his guidance in pronouncing judgment would be a wholesome 
change. How farcical trial by jury has proved in Southern Ireland everyone 
knows only too well. The Englishman’s and Scotchman’s inherent sense 
of justice happily, has prevented such scandalous exhibitions occurring 
in the law courts of Great Britain as so frequently occurred in the past 
in the Irish courts, which in some districts of the island apparently existed 
only for the sanctification of murder. But the average man, even in 
the most civilized country, is apt at times to become the prey of senti- 
mentalism or prejudice, the deadly enemies of justice. In ages when 
trial by jury provided an accused person with what frequently was a 
necessary shield against the vengeance or rapacity of a monarch or court 
favourite the institution served a useful political purpose as a defender 
of the rights of free men. But under the changed conditions of modern 
life such a safeguard is no longer required, and the primitive methods of 
deciding questions of guilt or innocence which served their purpose fairly 
well during feudal and despotic times have become unsuited to the 
requirements of a higher civilization, and should be brought into harmony 
with the spirit of a more enlightened age. 
Yours obediently, 
F. A. W. GIsBoRNE 
June 27, 1923. 


“CAPTIOUS CRITIC” AND USS.A. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE National Review. 


§m,—There is in the July number of the National Review for 1923 a brief 
article “Sense and Sentimentalism at Oxford,” in the Correspondence 
Section, signed by “‘ Captious Critic.” 

“Captious Critic ’ does our people a grievous wrong when he says, “ There 
is nothing more popular in the United States than abuse of England.” 
If he had added “ with a certain class of Irish and Germans,” we quite agree 
with the assertion, but when he makes the sweeping assertion, which 
includes the whole population, and concludes “ that Anglophobes form a big 
percentage of the American population,” we most emphatically disagree 
with “‘ Captious Critic.” There are many excellent loyal Irishmen, including 
nearly the whole of the north of Ireland and their descendants, and many 
good German citizens who believe in the necessity of the English-speaking 
people standing together, and fully endorse the sentiments of Dr. Murray 

utler. 

If the majority of voters felt as ‘‘ Captious Critic ” asserts, William 
Jennings Bryan would have been President of the United States with his 
eloquence and well-known antagonism to the British Empire—he com- 
manded the Anglophobe votes. Dr. Murray Butler is the most widely 
known and respected, and has the largest following of any President of 
any University in the United States. No Anglophobe can be elected 
President of the United States. Hiram Johnson is anxious to be President— 
aman of ability, a good political speaker, but is known as an Anglophobe 
and cannot be elected. He missed his chance of President when he refused 
to accept the Vice-Presidency with the late President Warren G. Harding. 
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‘‘ Captious Critic ” says “ Americans are, in fact, so ludicrously suspicious 
of Great Britain that it is certain and sudden death for any Washi 
politician to be so much as suspected of contemplating any form of oo. 
operation with London.” Wedo not understand the expression ‘‘ Washi 
politician.” The Senate and Congress are elected and their constituents, 
their voters, are located in every State in the Union. 

“‘Captious Critic” thinks one reason why the League of Nations was 
repudiated by the United States was because the British favoured it. There 
are several substantial reasons why the League of Nations was repudiated, 
Among them the President should not have gone to France. He shoul 
have sent an accredited representative. No man, not even the President, 
can afford to ignore the United States Senate as a treaty-making power. The 
Commission at Versailles should not have allowed President Wilson to dictate, 
The Reparation assessment should have been the first business transacted, 
ete. 

Peace-at-any-price citizens we must always have with us. Short 
haired women and long-haired men can be found in every country. No 
man or nation is perfect, above criticism. As a rule men will believe 
what they want to believe. If an American expresses a sincere friendly 
or kindly reference to the British, a certain class of Irish will at once accuse 
him of favouring or toadying to the British. Intolerance and lack of 
confidence is the besetting sin of nations. 

I remain, etc., 
W. F. MoNovtt, Sr. M.D. 

San Francisco, California. 


[‘‘ Captious Critic” desires us to say that while fully 
recognizing the force of everything that our esteemed 
correspondent (Dr. McNutt) urges he nevertheless main- 
tains the absolute accuracy of his own observations. The 
volume of Anglophobia in the United States is demon- 
strated by the position and power of the Hearst Press, the 
daily diet of 25,000,000 Americans, which is built up on 
hatred of John Bull and all his works.—Editor, N.R.] 
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[Wz reproduce the address of Lord Birkenhead, delivered 
at Williamstown, Massachusetts, on August 24th, as reported 
in the New York Herald on the following day. Some 
Americans elected to resent it on the ground that no 
British public man may criticize any action of any Ameri- 
can public man, though the converse proposition is dis- 
regarded.—Epitor, N.R.] 


LORD BIRKENHEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 


Tae circumstances amid which the Great War arose were astonishing enough. 
About twelve very unscrupulous but very powerful men decided, sitting around 
a table, that there should be war. They deliberated very privately in Berlin. 
Many cool observers in the world had doubted whether there would be war. 
I did not happen to be among the number. But there was much to be said 
for their view ; in fact, there was almost everything to be said for it; for no 
one charged with the destinies of Germany could pronounce for war unless 
besides being an extremely unprincipled he was also an extremely ignorant 
man. For Germany, given peace, had everything in her own hands, and her 
principal trade competitor in Europe was likely to be paralysed by internal 
dissensions relating to Ireland, which might easily have produced civil war. 

All Germany had to do was to wait. But, none the less, these twelve narrow, 
ignorant, arrogant men pronounced in favour of war. Their decisions psycho- 
logically had only to consider a weak monarch and a disloyal Crown Prince. 
They triumphed, and from their triumph proceed the devastating consequences 
with which we and our children, and perhaps our children’s children, must 
reckon for the rest of our and their lives. 

The problems of the war were incalculably great; but they were small 
indeed compared with the problems of the peace. It took ten years to re-erect 
the structure of European society after the Napoleonic wars, and the exhausting 
expenditure, material and vital; upon those wars was as nothing compared 
with that of which it is our duty to make a cool analysis. It is no use abusing 
the Treaty of Versailles. That treaty was the creature of the victorious mood 
of the victorious Allies. It is quite easy, now, to say that more moderate terms 
could and ought to have been imposed. : 

The answer is complete. Human nature, being what it is, no victorious 
nations could have reconciled with the determination of their democracies 
terms less severe upon a defeated enemy who had deliberately and wickedly, 
for motives of national aggrandizement, run the risk of submerging the whole 
of Western civilization. The great Bentham long since pointed out that the 
motive-spring, and the necessary motive-spring, of human endeavour, was 
self-interest ; and he equally pointed out that the consequences would certainly 
be obscure, and in his judgment would be unfortunate, if every individual began 
to regulate his or her life, not upon his or her own interests, but upon some sup- 
posed interest of others. And, indeed, a very cautious mind might stagger 
before such a possibility. No creature in the world—human, animal, or, it might 
also be added, vegetable—has ever regulated his, her, or its life upon a basis 
such as that under consideration. And when it is considered that the world 
has already lasted for some millions (or billions) of years, and that countless 
billions of billions of breathing creatures have inhabited this world in that 
Period, and experience so unanimous and so entirely unaffected, either by 
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Christianity or by civilization, at least affords to a scientific observer the materia} 
for an irresistible generalization. 

And the same great truth applies equally to nations. No nation in democratig 
conditions will ever become the knight errant of the world. The governors of 
each nation are the trustees of the whole people ; and, unhappily, they are remoy. 
able trustees. They must always keep pace with the beneficiaries of the trust, 


because the beneficiaries in this particular matter can at any moment discharge | 


them from their offices. 

I, for myself, have no delusions as to the only function which the American 
Government is called upon to discharge. Their primary, and indeed their only 
duty, is to the American people. If by intervention in the affairs of a stricken 
Europe they can advance the fortunes of the American people then, it seems 
to me, as an humble observer, that it would be their duty to make such an 
intervention. But if in cool perspective they reached the conclusion that no 
compensating gain to the American people will result from reassuming European 
and world responsibility, they would be failing in their duty if they embraced 
an unnecessary responsibility. 

This, and this alone, is the problem of the moment. Who can marshal the 
arguments ? The most acute and learned political dialectician in the world 
might abandon the task in despair. And, indeed, the great economists and 
financiers of the world have in the last four years proved little able to afford 
us sound guidance or accurate prediction. Who is there to-day who has appreci- 
ated the complete economic consequences of the accumulation of so much 
gold in America upon the export trade of America ? Who is there who can 
tell us clearly over how long a period the immense domestic market of the United 
States will be adequate for the immense manufacturing resources of your great 
cities ? Who has yet convincingly analysed, in relation to the devastating 
problems of modern exchanges, the effect of a high tariff system ? 

Who has accurately measured the effect upon the agricultural community 
of the United States of the existing and artificially produced economic condi- 
tions ? The farmers of the Middle West have long, in my understanding of 
American history, been among the great figures of your ordered community. 
They have been efficient; they have been industrious; they have been 
conservative in the sense—non-political—in which all reasonable men see praise 
in that adjective. Are the present conditions of the world favourable, or even 
tolerable, to them? Are they likely to improve? Are they affected by the 
present condition of the world ? Can they be permanently alleviated while 
the conditions of that stricken world remain unchanged ? 

If I am right in supposing that the deflated condition of Europe, as Europe 
is to-day, already affords grave anxiety to your agricultural community, and 
may in the future occasion an equal and analogous anxiety to your manufactur- 
ing community, I have at least established all that I care to establish: that 
grave and not very remote problems await the decision of the American nation. 

For myself, I have never varied in my view. Great nations not only deserve, 
but require, a great world in which to develop their own greatness. Commercial 
genius flourishes when the whole world flourishes, and its prospects decline 
when the whole world declines. Shipping, invisible exchanges, interest on 
money borrowed by stable creditors—these are the garnered rewards afforded 
to the thrift and financial efficiency of the nations which are happy enough 
to possess those qualities. But if you substitute for the conditions which 
existed before the war a world in which there are no markets for anything 
which you or we can produce, because hardly anyone in the world can afford 
to buy at the present rate of exchanges, that which you and we—both manu- 
facturing nations—can produce, then, sooner or later, your experience will be 
the same as ours, 
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The manufacturing genius of your nation is great ; so is the manufacturing 
nius of ours. To-day we are suffering more than you in our manufacturing, 
if not in our agricultural community, because our home market is smaller than 
yours. But if and when your home market ceases to employ in their fullest 
energy the resources of your manufacturers, the resultant position, combined 
with the existing agricultural situation, will bring you almost precisely in the 
ition which to-day we feel. 

Nor will gold reserves help you. Nor have they very much helped any 
people in the world. The strength of the world lies neither in gold nor in precious 
jewels ; it lies in the ordered and peaceful industry of great populations harnessed 
to those occupations by which, in the imperfectly defined purposes of the author 
of the universe, all must earn their living. And the genius of great peoples, 
while we maintain our present economic systems, will find its reward in 
extricating a world of suffering, not unwilling to work, from its present morass 
and in releasing and re-animating the economic forces which, and which alone, 
can bring prosperity to the body politic and economic of the whole world. 
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[By the courtesy of the Daily Mail we are enabled to 
reproduce this admirable article contributed to our cop. 
temporary on September 15th by the Conservative Member 
for Bath, Captain Foxcroft. ] 


WHY GERMANY WILL PAY 


France holds the Ruhr, the economic safe of Germany. 

She has locked it, put the key in her pocket, and refuses to relinquish her 
hold until Germany annually sets a portion of her treasure aside as Reparations 
for the Entente. 

Now Germany has always known that if France persisted, she (Germany) 
would have to pay. But Germany hoped that (1) through passive resistance 
—that is, cessation of public services and private production, including active 
sabotage by imported desperadoes in touch with the Government—she could 
weary or frighten away the French, or (2) that through Press propaganda, 
pleading German poverty and Bolshevik possibilities on the one hand, and 
vilifying France on the other, she might persuade England to forsake her Ally 
and force her to retire. 

To-day the German Government are slowly discovering that they can 
neither frighten France away nor persuade England to forsake her. Let me 
take these two points seriatim : 

Instead of being cowed by passive resistance, the French are persistently 
and tactfully overcoming it. 

Wherever you go you hear the same thing: ‘‘ Germany must soon make 
reasonable approaches towards France.’ 

Now why are the Germans at length arriving at this conclusion? In the 
first place, the French attitude upon the Ruhr has disarmed any bitterness, 
such as might have induced these Westphalians to continue passive resistance, 
and the rest of Germany to refuse Reparations—at all costs. From the outset 
the French have done everything to avoid conflict. 

At Essen I visited a soup kitchen run by the French soldiers for poor 
Germans (for there are poor Germans in spite of the excellent employment in 
Germany, owing to the Government’s daily depreciation of the mark, and to 
the passive resistance which they engineer on the Ruhr for everybody, but 
without giving everybody the dole). 

Originally the poilus collected the remains and distributed them haphazard, 
Now soup kitchens are organized by the French authorities. This was a pleasant 
sight. Soldiers, evidently enjoying the fun, handed various German receptacles 
to a brawny potlu ladling soup out of cauldron after cauldron. It consisted of 
beans and other vegetables, large slices of bread, and an occasional chunk of 
meat—this last usually allotted to some old woman. 

There are 120 such soup kitchens now on the Ruhr. In addition are shops, 
run by the French, where the population buys necessaries at cost price. The 
only black soldier on the Ruhr to-day is the “ black poilu”’ on the top of the 
cigarette packets sold here at cost price to the grateful inhabitants. 

The good-will of the population is especially evinced by their disapproval 
of sabotage—always the work of imported agents. Recently the Rhine Bridge 
leading to Cologne was destroyed, nearly wrecking a French troop train. My 
travelling companion heard wage-earners saying among themselves: “If we 
catch these Prussian anarchists we will treat them as they deserve.” 

At Dusseldorf, when the guard mounts, the bugle band attracts a crowd. 
Some weeks ago two Prussian ex-soldiers threw bombs at the French band, 


Essen, 
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wounding two and injuring some onlookers. The miscreants had to be protected 
by French soldiers from the fury of the German crowd ! 

In addition to the personal good feeling, of which I had plentiful evidence, 
the French pay the Germans 20 per cent. more to work than the German 
Government pays them not to work. Thus passive resistance, both in railways 
and factories, is gradually breaking down. 

In Essen I visited a coke factory, one of many, run by French engineers, 
but entirely worked by the inhabitants. This is particularly encouraging, since 
the German authorities threaten all sorts of penalties against those who work 
for the French. 

A French railwayman—one of the 15,000 who replaced 200,000 German 
strikers—told me that in his district alone three factories had lately started 
under the French—and that German railwaymen were every day asking to be 
reinstated. Just then an engine passed carrying in front a little fir tree, like 
a mascot. ‘“‘ That engine,” said the Frenchman, “is driven by Germans ; the 
tree is to inform their friends and induce others to follow their example.” 

The Ruhr inhabitants are gradually returning to work because they are 
tired of doing nothing, because they have no ill-will towards the French, and 
because they are glad to earn 20 per cent. extra. 

But these long-headed people have another reason: they are returning 
to work because they want to save. They believe the mark will continue to 
fall as long as their Government continues to pay countless millions weekly to 
producers not to produce. 

They believe that until Europe has confidence that Germany honesily intends 
to pay her debts the mark will continue to fall. But until the mark ceases to fall 
—whatever their wages may be—they cannot save! 

Now as to the Ruhr magnates. The mark’s fall does not affect them as 
it does the poor, since they are permitted to print their own marks and can 
put them into new bricks and mortar or improved plant. Nevertheless, these 
magnates are beginning to think that further passive resistance is useless, 
since they will be forced by French persistence to pay in the end. 

In addition they realize that the people are now desirous to work and 
increasingly anxious that Germany should put herself financially right with 
the world, and they fear permanently to thwart the people’s will. As to the 
Government, whatever may have been their previous policy, they will certainly 
not oppose for long the combined will of the people and of the industrial 
magnates. So much for my first point—i.e. that French determination and tact 
are overcoming passive resistance. 

Now I come to my second point. As soon as the French had proved their 
persistence and their tact it was morally certain that Germany would be forced 
to yield unless, by ceaseless and world-wide propaganda, she could persuade 
the British to forsake and frustrate their French Allies. 

Our present Government, succeeding to Mr. Lloyd George’s professional 
advisers, has had a natural temptation to follow in his footsteps. But fortunately 
recent inquiries have convinced alike our Government, the French, and the 
Germans that England will never be ‘‘ propaganded ” into deserting her Allies 
not even by the 400 Stinnes-controlled newspapers. In vain has the pro- 
German Press attempted to ram three lies down the throats of the British 
people—(a) that Germany is starving and will go Bolshevik if she pays 
Reparations ; (b) that the French are behaving inhumanly on the Ruhr; 
(c) that France invaded the Ruhr to promote her own Imperalistic aims. 

As to (a) those who have eyes see that Germany is not starving; know 
that she is well employed (unlike us) whenever she wants to be; that her 
almost limitless remaining resources are untouched by the ravages of war ; 
and that her people, and especially the industrialist population at the Ruhr 
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{who are peculiarly peaceable and especially religious), are anything but 


Bolshevik. 

As to (6), after what I have previously said it seems hardly necessary to add 
more. 

Lastly, as to (c) the Imperialistic aims of France. France has promised to 
retire from the Ruhr proportionally as Reparations are paid. Further, if her 
aims had been Imperialistic, she would surely have occupied the valley dividing 
Bavaria from Prussia, thus politically separating the two chief members of 
the German federation. Instead, she occupies the purely industrial area of the 
Ruhr. 

In conclusion, French persistence and tact, and the desire of the German 
wage-earner to save, are overcoming alike the magnates’ greed and the 
dishonesty of the Prussian-controlled Government. The French on the Ruhr 
told me that within six weeks the Germans would yield. 

Everything seems to point to this conclusion. 
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